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POEMS. 



ODE TO IRRESOLUTION. 

O WEAK Irresolution, I have seen thee lie, 

Thy wavy tresses floating to the wind, 
When summer aephyrs heedlessly passed by, 

And in their passing changed thy restless mind, 
Or bade thee turn thy big and anxious eyes 
Now here, now there. In vain, in vain, 
The nodding flowers freshened by the rain, 
With beauteous blossom dight, 
Entice thy dubious sight ; 
For none of these thou carest, but the things 

Of dim futurity attract thee still. 
And sadden thy imaginings. 

To rise and play the man, to act with will, 
This is thy hope, thy prayer ; but cruel fate 

Mocks ever at thy state : 
Thou risest to great deeds, fear treads hard by ; 
Thou fallest, sick at heart, enraged that fear is nigh. 
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''MUSIC HATH A HIDDEN TREASURE: 

ODE. 

Dead leaves strow the dying year, 
Dead ere yet the year be dead ; 
Heaped upon each withered bed. 

Amber, dusk, ojr redly sear. 

Yellowing to the dim-eyed sun, 
Gathering yet a darker stain, 
See the broad leaves of the plane 

Floating downwards, one by one. 

Thins the ash her trembling shade. 
And winds sigh the boughs atween. 
Scattering far her twigs of green, 

Last-leafed, yet the first to fade. 

Willows near low-lying pools 
View their image changed and dun. 
Earher eve full soon begun, 

Borne on humid mist-wreaths, cools 

Now the vale, now yon sloped land. 
Fallows on the brown Jiill bare : 
Peace inviolate treads there, 

Leading Autumn by the hand. 



« MUSIC HATH A HIDDEN TREASURE.' 

Music hath a hidden treasure, 
Deep delight withouten measure, 
Only borrow from her store. 
Thou shalt ever yearn for more.^ 
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A VISION OF PaET^Y. 



Orpheus took his lyre to sing, 
Gently touched a trembling string, 
Winds and rivers stayed their feet, 
Woodlands whispered, " O how sweet !" 

Death stood still to hear him play, 
Listened to his heart-sung lay. 
Said, ''^No more shall Orpheus be 
Severed from Eurydic^." 

Music still shall calm the strife 
Passion stirreth up in life, 
God4ike it shall soothe and bless 
Hearts whose curse is restlessness : 

And when memory dwells upon 
Loved ones that are dead and gone,. 
Music shall recall the years 
Which afe consecrate to tears. 



A VISION OF POETRY. 
Written on the fly-leaves of a copy of '* burns." 
Upon a day, upon a day, 

The when it does not matter, 
I found me where beneath the brae 

Two sister runlets chatter; 
The hour was calm and very sweet, 

The thrush still made his singing, 
The lark which rose from out the wheat 

Had set the skies a- ringing. 

I — 2 
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A VISION OF POETRY. 



I know not why my song is gay, 

Or why the rime runs merry, 
My heart was sad upon that day, 

My thoughts were mournful very \ . 
The hare peeped out amid the fern, 

The earliest bees were humming, 
The heron stooped beside the bum, 

Nor stirred as I was coming. 

Between the brooks there grew thick trees. 

Ay, many a bonnie alder. 
The foxglove too — each rising breeze 

To nodding dances called her ; 
I felt the charm, and down I lay 

To watch the skies above me. 
Yet I was sad upon that day. 

To think how few did love me. ! 

The world has millions on his face. 

Some hearts of mickle feeling ; 
But how can I such hearts embrace. 

Or with them have ane dealing ? 
Unknown to ipe, they nae exist. 

For me at least they are not ; 
Full many a heart Hke truths has wist. 

But speak them out they dare not. 

As then I mused upon the thing. 
And passed the hour a-thinking. 

The linnet rose upon the wing. 
The heron finished drinking ; 
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A VISION OF POETRV. 



1 would have left the place and gone, 

But och I beside the water 
Appeared a form, no child of man. 

But some ethereal daughter. 

1 swear she was no mortal thing — 

Her gait betrayed her glory — 
Her brow more fair than those they sing 

In many an ancient story ; 
I could have wept to haply find 

Her tender eyes above me, 
As rushed the thought across my mind. 

That she might deign to love me. 

Och ! was it then a dream ? Who knows^ 

But at that thought she vanished j 
From out her belt had dropped a rose, 

But all my joy was banished ; 
I ran and glinted o'er the mead, 

And called along the bumie \ 
But echo sorry answer gied, 

And mocked my fruitless journey* 

When friends are gone away and when 

We ken there's nae returning, 
We clasp their little relics then 

With deep and heartfelt yearning ; 
I turned to take the ruddy flower 

Which now I'd left behind me, 
Its breath would have a soothing power, 

And of the Fled remind me. 
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A VISION OF POETRY, 



But och I the bristly little stem, 

Great prickly thorns grew round it ; 
That rose seemed like a guarded gem, 

With spiky fence to bound it ; 
Now while my fingers let it drop, 

For they h^d bled a wee bit, 
A tiny scroll 'scaped from its top, 

The which I tak to read it. 

Long years have passed with many a day^ 

But recollection lingers, 
I kept the deathless rose alway, 

In spite of first-pricked fingers ; 
It had a kintra freshness sweet, 

Its bloom was undecaying ; 
Remaineth now as is mae meet, 

To tell the scroll's wee saying. 

^* Roses," (it ran,) "have never blown 

Except on thorny branches, 
And he that is a poet grown 

Must tak a poet's chances ; 
Who holds the flower shall shed perfunae 

On countless hearts around him. 
But while he glories in the bloom, 

The cruel thorns shall wound him.'* 
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''IN GOOD OLD DAYS." 



" IN GOOD OLD DAYS." 

In good old days, when prose was prose, 

And poets wrote in verse, 
The critics never came to blows 

O'er barbarisms worse 

Than « let him lay " for " let him lie," 

And such-like little bits; 
But now it's rank obscurity 

Alone contents the wits. 

Blank verse was beautiful enough 

In Milton's case we'll say — 
But Milton was of different stuflf 

To scribblers of to-day. 

Pope wrote in couplets— his great song 
Runs smoothly from his pen, 

Gray's lyric strain is pure and strong, 
Poor Cowper harped on men. 

Bards, jinglers, rimesters, scribbling fry, 
Or what not you may brand them ; 

One point is theirs you can^t deny, 
That is, you understand them. 

As for the Muses' youngest son. 
His lays nor rime nor scan ; 

Attempt his books as many have done, 
Digest them if you can. 
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''IN GOOD OLD DAYS." 



Say, why is poetry neglected 

(Like some unsavory dish), 
Because the bards for praise selected 

Write naught but gibberish. 

Hence, once the noblest art on earth 
Is neither loved nor known, 

The novel (three at every birth) 
Swarms thick through every town ; 

Like poison — does each filthy story 
Destroy the unguarded mind. 

Their authors as 'twould seem but glory 
In blackemng mankind. 

If poets choke the fount of song 
With twisted phrase and metre^ 

No wonder that the vulgar throng 
Find novel-sipping sweeter. 

^Tis true Lucretius wrote Chinese, 
Yet some few read his poems — 

But then they can digest with ease 
His simply charming proems. 

The soul of all the Muses' art 
Suits with the simplest verse. 

No truth so deep, no wit so smarts 
But clearness makes more terse. 

Old Homer never loses force 
Though read a hundredth time ; 

And why ? Because his martial course 
Is simple as sublime. 
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''IN GOOD OLD days:' 



O how his glorious manly song 
Will touch the heart's core still ; 

His music as it rolls along, 

Makes thought and memory thrill. 

Our joys of childhood lie entwined 

About his glorious lay, 
And life advancing looks behind 

To catch that halcyon day, 

Dreaming of Hector and his tears^ 

Of battle and of song, 
The summer hours, the hopes and fears 

Lost boyhood's scenes among. 

Then Homer's greatness lies in this — 

Simplicity and fire : 
Our poets wallow in the abyss — 

Obscurity and mire. 

But after all the world w:ell knows 

By this time what is good, 
And only grants true fame to those 

Who are clearly understood. 



" THERE'S MUSIC IN THE RIVER.'* 

There's music in the river. 

There's music in the flowers, 
There's music in the plashing 

Of summer's gentle showers \ 
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SONG. 

The falling leaf sings sweetly 

In autumn's stilly air, 
Hath man's poor heart such music ? 

'Tis discord there ! 

'Tis discord there ! 

There's freshness in the topsail 
That wings the distant seas, • 
There's freshness on the mountain 

Where blows the early breeze, 
There's freshness in the smiling 
Of childhood free from care ; 
Haeve throbbing hearts «uch freshness ? 
'Tis faded there ! 
'Tis faded there ! 



SONG. 

Like a lavish fountain 

In a torrid clime ; 
Like the earliest moss-rose 

Budding in spring-time ; 
Like a fairy islet 

In some Ocean lone ; 
Such was Love's emotion, 

Haplessly 'tis gone. 

Time came by and bruised it. 
Custom trod it down. 

Distance made it sickly, 
Rumor thieved its crown : 
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TO MY LYRE, ij 



Where shall true love flourish ? 

Where unaltered be ? 
Tell meZ/or it perished 

Haplessly from me. 



TO MY LYRE. 



No mortal hand made thee, my lyre ; 
Thou wert the joy of some mute quire 
Beneath the shade of old Thessalian hills 

Or by the pebbly rills 
Which lave Cithaeron's viny-sandalled feet : 

Sweet, sweet, full sweet. 
Then in those dimly far-off times, 
But I read not thy melodies aright, 
And now much discord jars upon the chimes 
Of Jthy dear music, and I might 
Almost despair of my unworthiness,^ 
But that thy very harshnesses 
Do sound as harmonies to me, 
And pour upon the soul a strange tranquillity. 

Whence didst thou come to me, my lyre ? 

Why art thou mine ? 
Where felt I first thy song inspire, 

Or worshipped I the Nine ? 

I know not, but still seemingly divine 

Is that deep influence 

Which cometh, though from whence 
Deep-hidden lies and secret still shall be. 
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12 " MELODY IS SWEETER FAR:* 

Thy chords are not of earthly mold^ 

Thy harmonies unfold 
Fragments of heart-passionings untold : 
Thy strings are stretched upon the worlds 

Thereon are hurled 
The angry thunders of the enmity 
Of nations bartering peace for misery ; 
Or now they may be echoing 
Soft infant voices and the breath of springy 

Birds innocently sing, 
And wake responses from each string, 
While all is peace and gaiety ; 

But o'er the teaming lea 

Steals darkly, silently. 
The sad procession of a funeral^ 

When clay beneath the pall 
Goes bridegroom to Earth's kindred clay. 
And tears the only gems of that array 1 

But thou dost see them all. 

And with a sorrowing lay 

Wouldst soothe dark sorrow's day. 
Then thou art swept by viewless fingers, 
And I have loved to listen where the echo lingers/ 



« MELODY IS SWEETER FAR.' 
Melody is sweeter far 
Than the music's minglings are, 
Yearnings, undefined and free. 
Spring from its simplicity. 
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HOPE DEFERRED. 13 



Let more daring chords unfold 
Harmonies both wild and bold, 
Discord's self may learn to smile 
Soothed by kindred strains awhile. 

But if melody be spoken, 
Then emotion's seal is broken, 
Thoughts the heart hath veiled and hidden 
Rise to view unchecki^d, unbidden, 

Loves that shall return no more. 
Distant years whose joys are o'er, 
Names which memory starts to hear, 
Long ago so shrined and dear ; 

Or, perchance, the wish to be 
Out beyond ourselves and free, 
Visions of far happier things 
Lit by hope's imaginings : 

Touch the harp and these shall ring 
Echoing each unstudied string ; 
These the themes so sweet and free. 
Spring* from simplest melody. 



HOPE DEFERRED. 



I WAITED ere the red of the morning 
Had paled in the eastern sky, 

I waited when the dews were adorning 
The flowers right brilliantly. 
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14 HOPE DEFERRED. 

I waited in hope and in gladness, 
The scene was so fair and sweet, 

Nor recked I of patience and sadness, 
The hours passed so merrily fleet. 

The woodland no longer was ringing 
With the nightingale's passionate lay, 

But a lark far above me was singing 
His rapturous welcome of day. 

I sought for the 'Whitest of roses, 

And delicate jasmin flowers. 
Where the odorous garden discloses 

The wealth of her walks and bowers. 

I gathered the crimson carnations 
And bound th^m about with the rest, 

Deep flushed like the blood's variations 
On the cheeks of the purest and best.. 

The red had withered to whiteness 

Far off in the orient sky. 
The sun shone forth in his brightness. 

His throne was established on high. 

I waited in tremulous yearning, 
For noon had now past the goal. 

My brow (though I thought not,) was burning, 
And a tremor spread o'er my soul. 

The line on the dial grew longer, 

The bees* monotonous drone 
Around the fuschias grew stronger, 

But still I waited — alone. 
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''FROST HAS RIMMED THE RIVER:* 

The bunch in my hand was fast fading, 

I flung it away for grief, 
To where a cypress was shading 

The turf with the gloom of his leaf. 

I waited till the vesper shone o'er me 
When daylight had left the west, 

The garden slumbering before me, 
The young birds husht in their nest. 

At length I cried "when" in dejection 
A nightingale answered that " when" 

" When patience is schooled to perfection. 
And Hopje broken-hearted, then !" 



*' FROST HAS RIMMED THE RIVER."' 

Frost has rimmed the river, 

Ice is on the pool, 
Withering rushes shiver, 

Boreas keeps stern rule. 

Hoary fir-trees stooping, 
Bend their branches low. 

Briers are whitely drooping. 
But their bloom is snow. 

Palely-mantled mountains 

Pierce the northern sky. 
Hushed are all their fountains. 

Frozen up on high. 
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i6 ''FRIENDSHIP, THO 'TIS MARRED BY DEATH:' 

Level plains are whitened, 

Nature's life lies veiled, 
Lo ! the eve hath brightened 

What the storm had paled. 
Phoebus in his going 

Showers a radiance bright, 
Plains and hills are showing 

Lovely in that light. 

On the far sierras 

Peaks gleam living red. 
Ruddy lakes are mirrors 

To the glow o'erhead. 
Myriad hues are blending, 

Coundess colors play ; 
Oh ! how fair the ending 

Of this wintry day. 



FRIENDSHIP, THOUGH TIS MARRED 
BY DEATH." . 

Friendship, though 'tis marred by death, 

Not for ever perisheth ; 

May be that with brighter bloom 

It shall grow beyond the tomb. 

Vernal blossoms, too, too fair. 
Die if night-frosts seize the air ; 
But the summer's late-blown flowers 
Smile securely in their bowers. 
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THE DEAD THRUSH, 17 

Death — all life-joys hurry thither, 
Vanishing we know not whither ; 
But in worlds unchilled by pain 
Friendship shall revive again. 



EPIGRAM. 

ON A MURAL MONUMENT IN SWINFORD CHURCH, 

LEICESTERSHIRE, SURMOUNTED BY A MARBLE 

TEA-URN IN BAS-RELIEF. 

Artemisia the queen when Mausolus was dead, 
Drank his ashes with wine and found them agree. 

But the people of Swinford pounded Floyer instead, 
And preferred (it is evident) his relics in tea. 



EPIGRAM. 

WRITTEN AFTER DINING WITH MR. HANSOM, TH 
ORIGINAL INVENTOR OF THE TWO-WHEELED CAB. 

One wheel has Fortune raised her heroes by, but you- 
All London hails, immortalized by twa 



THE DEAD THRUSH. ' 
Open wide the wicker door 
Birdie can escape no more, 
Husht are all his minstrelsies 
Dimmed his freedom-loving eyes, — 
Dead upon the wicker floor 
Lies the young thrush— his brief life o'er. 
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i8 ** WHERE THE FIVE ROADS MEET:' 

Cages for the living thing, 
Cages ere the soul take wing 1 
Death — ^no cage, no bars for death — 
He shall free the captive breath ! 
Load the slave with weight and chain. 
Tyrant, know thy power is vain ; 
Where thou mayest not have control, 
Death brings freedom to — the soul. 



"WHERE THE FIVE ROADS MEET/' \ 

Down beyond the meadow where the five roads meet, 
Still buds forth the thorn-tree, thickly blossomed sweet, 
Shading with its boughs the wayfarers* old seat ; 

Still the names they carved before me greenly lie, 
Lettered with the moss of many a year gone by ; 
All of them I know, yet seeing them I sigh. 

Here beyond the meadow where the five roads meet, 
Whence these phantom forms, these faces that I greet ? 
Whither doth tired memory travel thus so fleet ? 

Here around the branches of the blossoming thorn, 
Long ago there stood the children of the mom. 
Thronging thick the cross-roads lonely and forlorn. 

Whither have they hastened o'er the paths of life ? 
Tortuous are yon highways, and with peril rife ; 
How then did they quit them on the roads of strife ? 
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LOST ANCHORS, 19 



Once again I greet you, names beloved of yore, 

Tokens of the past affection hath in store, 

But the hands which graved you I shall grasp no more. 

Further ever further life divides the throng, 
Failings for the weak and glory for the strong ; 
Fainter falls the sound of childhood's careless song. 

Ere the roads did part us, longed we for the sun : 
Little was the joy, yet was that little won ; 
Greater hopes did lure us, leaving us undone. 

Yet 'tis w^ll emotion should endure decay. 
Hardening to the toil and burden of the day ; 
Well the stars should fade to life's dull morning gray. 



LOST ANCHORS, 



There are many anchors 

Unshackled in the sea ; 
But we see no token 

To tell us where they be ; 
Their chains are broken. 

Whither ran those vessels 

Whose last brave hope they were, 
Driven on some headland 

To break in anguish there ? 
Or to the outer Ocean, 
In the winds' wildering motion — 
With hope for ever parted, 
Wandering broken-hearted ? 
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20 DIFFICULTY OF PRONOUNCING ENGLISH, 

J.INE3 SUGGESTED BY THE DIFFICULTY 
OF PRONOUNCING ENGLISH. 

A LITTLE Street runs north and south. 

In prosperous Mayfair, 
Or rather out of it, in fact 

'Tis fclose to Grosvenor Square. 

It bears the name of Portugal, 

(Though why I cannot tell ;) 
It teaches me we can't pronounce, 

However we may spell. 

In other tongues, at least in French, 

They'd call it Portugal, 
And throw the accent on the last, 

As we do with canal. 

Put not being French, I use a sound, 
• A cross with Portugul^ 
And gave it Jehu, who drove straight 
To Pprttnan Street — the fool. 

Another Hansom asked me if 

Twejre Porchester I meant, 
"No ! Pdrt^gdi;' I sternly cried, 

As o'er the r9of I leant. 

X wired a message, but alas ! 

It went entirely wrong ; 
The clerk had changed my pot-hook hand 

To Portland all along. 
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SONG. 2i 



O I who will teach me how to give 
My street its proper tkil ? 

When next I hail a cabby, sir, 
I'll tell him Portit^aJe. 



SONG. 
Tendrils shoot upon the vine, 
Passion-flower and eglantine. 
All the strengthless things that grow. 
Drooping faintly, hanging low, 
Tendrils lift them up on high. 

Love in weakness which abideth 
For his weakness thus provideth. 

Stricken low he climbs, 

Rising higher oftentimes, 
Higher from humility. 
How shall Love with anguish cope ? 
Tendrils hath he which are Hope \ 

Hope will twine. 

Like the vine. 
Round about the mighty elm. 
Storms shall pass nor overwhelm. 

Hope his aids and props a-bringing,' 
Love thereby shall climb a-clinging ; 
Let us love our fellow-men ; 
Love the hard world may contemn, 
Stricken low shall rise again. 
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TO AN ASH TREE. 



Tendrils lift the falling vine, 
Hope lifts Love to thoughts divine, 

Love thus shall sing — 

I droop but cling. 



LINES 

ON SEEING AT OXFORD THE PEN WITH WHICH PIUS IX. 
SIGNED THE DECREES OF THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL* 

Now, to this pen bow all and every pen ! 
Bow Aquin, Ambrose, Austin, Origen ; 
While here it lies, in twelve-inch case confined ; 
The nations tremble at the truths it signed ; 
Ten thousand feathers dip and scribble still, 
Incensed and ruffled by this harmless quilL 



" O LET THE CLOUDS." 
O LET the clouds pass over your head : 
Troubles which live will be troubles dead. 
Take life by the beard, as troubles fall 
See them only to forget them all, 
As one lets the clouds pass over his head ! 



TO AN ASH TREK 
O THOU that standest like a fated thing 
Amidst the myriad pleasures of the spring ; 
Whose stem is black with winter's withering breath — 
Fit emblem thou of sorrow's living death ! 
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For thus where'er lightheartedness may beam, 
Joy lights on eyes which wake not to its gleam, 
Which live to brood o'er sorrow's deadly day, 
Thrice deadlier now — since all around is gay. 



MARRIAGE. 



Fifty per cent, of happiness in life 
Depends upon the temper of your wife, 
The other fifty must depend alone 
Upon the way you regulate your own ; 
Ill-tempered wives make peevish husbands worse, 
Be they most stoic of philosophers ; 
Xantippe's tongue, at least, did not improve 
The Athenian's patience in his married love. 

A love that bears and lightens all your care, 

Nor wearies, this of rarest things is rare ; 

A faith, which first is consecrate to Heaven, 

And therefore to yourself more truly given ; 

A smile which brightens at your each return, 

A secret tear which would your absence mourn ; 

A mind so pure that in the world to come 

One knows 'twould feel — well, perfectly at home — 

Kind, gentle words, that rise like evening dew, 

No selfish wishes, for \iQxself \% yoti ; 

I prayed to Heaven that such might be my lot, 

And, Heaven be thanked, 'tis such a wife I have got. 
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YACHTING SONG. 

Over the silver seas, 

On the wings of the freshening breeze, 

We glide, we glide. 

The breeze and tide 
Let them bear us along 

And echo our song : 
The Ocean in front and the shore behind, 
We sing to the sound of the wind. 

Under the blue, blue skies, 
Over seas bluer still she hies ; 

Hoist up more sail, 

The light winds fail, 
Full slowly she treads the main ; 

But 'twill blow again : 
The Ocean in front and the shore behind, 
We sing to the sound of the wind. 

Over the swelling surge 

Our brave little craft we urge. 
The runners and shrouds 
Are tight-stretched, the clouds 

Are thickening fast, but we 
Run on merrily : 

The Ocean in front and the shore behind, 

We sing to the sound of the wind. 
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HUNTING SONG. 

O WHAT is blank May to cheery November ! 

Spring's bitter east winds to those soft-clouded days, 
So joyous to look to, so sweet to remember, 

When the shires are turned out in their scarlet arrays. 

Let those who may wish it sing of season and town. 
Long dinners that bore them, and drawing-rooms 
that choke ; 
That country is worthiest of song and renown, 

Where men are well mounted and the fox runs like 
smoke. 

Then what is blank May to cheery November ! 

This sport of all sports is the foremost and king ; 
To horse and away I and mind you remember. 

That for high spirits, low spirits, this is the thing, ! 



HEREAFTER. 

The bells begin chiming, oh, sweetly f 
Notes fraught with ineflfable things, 

But the west wind a-flying so fleetly, 
Bears the burden away on his wings. 

. The gust which is troubling the heaven 

Has stolen the music and fled. 
And the scarcely heard echo is driven 
On, on by the blast overhead. 
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In the roar of the mart and the city 
They catch not the words of those bells, 

Neither heed they their evangel of pity, 
In which mystical melody dwells. 

Yet far in a woodland is falling 
The chiming dropt by the wind. 

And echo to echo is calling 

With the notes that linger behind. 

O poet who pourest thy singing 

0*er a throng which is heedless and cold, 
The fruit thy endeavour is bringing. 

Futurity's hand shall unfold. 

What though in the city's dark alleys, 
The world-burdened list to thee not, 

It may be in Time's hidden valleys 
Thy voice shall ne'er be forgot. 

Sing on ! though the winds in their going 
May cruelly silence the strain, 

Through the vistas of distance are flowing 
The sound of thy life's last refrain I 



SONG. 

TO MY WIFE — CECILIA. 

Tis something more than auburn. 

Thy coronet of hair ; 
Thy eyes are gray and azure. 

And oh, so very fair. 
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The thinning shades of night 
Show palely blue and gray ; 

Those eyes are as the dawn 
That opens to the day. 

Tis golden, yet 'tis auburn, 

The coronet of hair ; 
The eyes are blue like morning, 

And altogether fair. 



SONG. 

TO THE SAME. 

As music in the moonlight 

Soundeth trebly soft, 
Or green woods in the morning 

Shine with dewdrops oft, * 
As summer smiles more calmly 

On the far-stretcht sea, 
So there are times more clearly 

Speak to me of thee. 

If I had loved thee sooner 

Winter had been spring, 
That spring been bright with blossom. 

Cloudless skies can bring ; 
I count these years as happy. 

Yet 'tis grief to me 
To muse upon that winter 

When I loved not thee. 
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Now thou art all my music, 

Though pain dull the ear. 
Though life and life's harsh tumult 

Whelm, yet thou art near : 
I'll trust me to thy breast, as 

Boat unto a river, 
Which wafts it whither bound for. 

There to rest for ever. 



SONG. 

TO THE SAME. 



Each day thy heart unfoldeth 
Delights concealed before ; 

I recked not of such kindness 
In my lone days of yore ; 

Yet let me Uve to learn it — 
Ay — unto more and more. 

Tis thus a rose tree planted 
Upon some kindly spot, 

Displays unwonted glories 
Which the mere wilds have not 

OJwhisper not of autumn, 
For pure love knows it not ! 
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"RAIN HAS DIMMED THE SUMMER- DAY." 

Rain has dimmed the summer day, 
Droops each heavy burdened spray, ^ 
Bends each over-dewy flower, 
Sathed too roughly by the shower, 

Floating odors sickly sweet, 
Linger by yon green retreat — 
Where the creeping woodbine falls 
O'er the garden's ivi^ walls. 

Gurgles by a mossy nook, 
Murmuring slow a new-born brook. 
But the rain which feeds that rill 
Bids the thrush's note be stilL 

Lo ! the clouds have past away, 
Clearly gleams the waning day — 
Fresher fragrance springs around — 
Greener hues adorn the ground. 

Tiny Timlets husht and gone, 
Now no longer murmur on, 
But the finch is on the wing ; 
Hark ! how clear the thrushes sing. 
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A SOUUS DEATH. 

Pure as running waters, 
Laughing to the moon ; 

Sweet as fading meadows, 
In the summer's noon, 

Such his hidden childhood, 
And it passed — ^oh, soon ! 

And it passed and withered, 

Ripened into sin, 
So pale roses ripen 

Blood-red fruit within, 
Blood upon the hedgerows, 

When the frosts begin. 

Was there none to mourn thee, 
Sure they mourn for death ? 

Nay, 'twas feast and dancing, 
And the flatterer's breath : 

One there was to mourn thee — 
Christ wept o'er thy death. 



*' ONCE I FOUND A HARP THAT HUNG." 

Once I found a harp that hung 
Unremembered shades among, 
Speechless with the weight of years, 
Even mute to themes of tears. 
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In an old ancestral place, 
Heirloom of an older race, 
'Twas a timeworn thing to see, 
Stamped with much of mystery. 

Legend pointed out the fair 
In a faded painting there, 
Who, so ran the tale, alone 
Ever woke that lyre's sad tone. 

Since the maiden's soul had fled. 
Four long wasted lives had sped. 
Yet this useless thing remained, 
And the harp outlives the hand. 

Then I dared, I scarce know why, 
Listlessly those strings to try. 
Waking from the tomb of time. 
Music would be more sublime. 

. But they -checked my willing fingers, 
Just as death, where terror lingers, 
Checks the wa)nvard laughter wild 
Of some careless happy child. 

Not a sound ! the harp was broken. 

Like true love's forgotten token ; 

Last I touched the lowest string 

Whence, methought, some grief should spring. 

And it rose in deep vibration, 
Grief in griefs own isolation : 
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Lonely, yet a flood of sound, 
And the echoes wept around. 

All the joy and mingled sorrow, 
Withered hopes of youth's fair morrow, 
All the sweetness there was cast, 
Sweet — 'tis so we name the past. 

Every string was mute and still. 
Save this deepest, saddest thrill, 
As affections fall away. 
Leaving naught but love's decay. 

But the keynote deep and strong 
Lingered long those halls among, 
Overfilled the rooms and fled 
Through the trees unhindered. 

Flickering in the wind and sun, 
Leaves and blossoms seemed undone. 
By some life so sad and fair 
Present in the music there. 



THE ENDING OF THE ILIAD. 

Of the lost we love to tell 
Deeds they did which pleased us well, 
And our lips but warmer grow 
Praises o'er their lives to throw. 
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But the how and when they perished, 
This Love speaks not of the cherished > 
Sorrow only draws her breath, 
In mute reverence for death. 

Homer sang the good and brave, 
Sang not^f King Priam's grave ; 
Hushed his harp, nor bore to tell 
How his storied Ilion fell. 

Ere we think, the bard is gone, 
And his melody is done. 
Like a broken night-wind sighing 
0*er a sea in accents dying. 

Thus th€ minstrel ends his lay, 
Passing silently away, 
Yet that very silence is 
Music deep almost as his. 



" WHEN THE LIGHT IN MID-HEAVEN IS 
GONE." 

When the light in mid-heaven is gone, 

The light of the lonely moon. 
How her orb which so radiantly shone 

Is dimmed as quenched too soon ; 
The morning has burst from the east. 

And that brightness so pure and pale, 
Has slowly but surely decreased, 

Like all loveliness — brief and frail. 

3 
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Fond innocence shines in mid-heaven, 

The heaven of hearts unstained, 
But weakly and vainly hath striven 

For the victory lust hath gained ; 
In the fulness of beauty and truth, 

It lighted the breadth of the skies — 
But in an hour of passion and ruth 

'Twas blotted, O God ! from thine eyes. ] ; 



THE FALL OF HELLAS. 

Like a lamp extinguished for ever. 

Or a golden bowl that is broke, 
Like a shattered censer which never 

Shall be wreathed hereafter with smoke — 
Like a strain we scarcely remember. 

Though 'twas sung in childhood of yore, 
Or a thought of sweet June in December — 

Hellas I like these are thy land and thy lore. 

Where is set thy zenith of glory ? 

Palely 'tis all merged in decay ! 
Whither fled thy poetical story ? 

Hurried far away — away ! 
Drama, sculpture, oratory, power. 

Die as music dies from a lute. 
Or as autumn's last desolate flower 

When the voice of summer is mute. 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF ALGOUS. 

Toil' (AiTL bCrt Xa3fg(J^a/. 
** Alcceus aureo pUctro nterita dcmatur.^^ 

QUINCTILIAN. 

The last, last notes of a lyre 

Which fall on the summer breeze, 
The ringdoves' amorous quire 

Half-hushed by the waving trees, 
A single streak in the sky, 

Ere the golden light hath flown, 
Which is spared though storms sweep by. 

And gleams from the west — alone : 

These image thy fame and thy song, 

Alcaeus, Bard of the Isle 1 
Thy life o'erclouded with wrong, 

Thy tears, perchance a smile ; 
Naught but a fragment remains 

As a world's memorial of thee ; 
Enough ! for the echo proclaims 

How grand that music must be. 
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THE DEATH OF DAPHNIS. 

Translated into irregular verse from the First Idyll of Theocritus. 

THYRSIS, THE SHEPHERD, RECOUNTS THE DEATH OF 
DAPHNIS. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

^Tis Thyrsis' voice, Thyrsis from JSXnzIs hills. 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when Daphnis perished 
where ? 
On Pindus' steep, or where Peneus fills 

The vales of Tempb, rendering them so fair ? 
Not near Anapus' flood ye then did seem, 
Nor ^Etna's peak, nor Acis' holy stream. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

The wild dogs wept for Daphnis, wolves did weejp, 
The lion in the oak-wood mourned him dead. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

The flocks and herds his obsequies did keep. 
The steers and heifers mourned for Daphnis dead. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

First, Hermes firom the mount. " Daphnis," he said, 
'* Who wastes thee thus ? art thou enamored then ?** 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Then came the herdsmen, shepherds, rustic men, 
AH asked what woe was his. Priapus came 
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And said, " Why pine, thou sorrowing one ?" O'er 

rills, 
Through all the groves and searching all the hills, 
The maiden caine, mingling her words with blame : 
" O full of sorrow, helpless art thou now !" 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

The herdsman answered nothing, brooding still. 
Upon his bitter loVe, ay brooding still. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Then Kupris came, e'en smiling and full sweet. 
Her smile belied the anguish of her brow. 
" Daphnis, thou thought'st hard Love to overthrow^ 
Love is so hard, art thou not overthrown ?" 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Her then at length did Daphnis answer, "Thou 
To mortal hearts art heavy, Kupris, thou \ 
Most dreadful and most hateful : let alone ! 
For all things tell me now my sun sinks down : 
Daphnis in death shall be the grief of love." 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. . 

" O Kupris, let her then be gone to Ida, gone 
Near to her loved Anchises — hill whereon 
The oak-trees are \ here but the marsh-plants grow ; 
Here round the hives bees murmur soft and low. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 
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" Or her Adonis, comely shepherd he, 
Whether he strike the hare, or bolder rove 
To snare the beasts that in the thicket move." 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

" Or stand once more 'gainst Diomed and cry, 

* I vanquished Daphnis, ho I come fight with me.' "* 

fiegin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

" Ye wolves and jackals, bears that far on high 
Lurk in your mountain dens, farewell ! farewell ! 
The shepherd Daphnis seeks the wood no more, 
The oaken copse, the shady grove, no more. 
Farewell ! clear Arethuse, farewell to thee, 
Each river leaving Thymbris for the sea."+ 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

* The encounter between Aphrodite and Diomed is given at 
full in the Fifth Book of the Iliad. Diomed wounded the god- 
dess in the hand. 

'6 ^€ Kvirpiv iniax^To vrjXei xaXic<p 
TiyviixfKwv or dvd^JciQ irjv ^ebg ovdk ^sdutv 
^atitv air avdp&v rroKefiov Kara Koipavkovaiv, 

"AKpffv ovraae X^^P^ fisToKfievoQ o^ei dbvpl 
'AgXjjxpi/v.— (V. 336.) 

t Kai norafiol, rot x^^"^ KoKbv Kara Ovfiipidog 'vSiop, 
The rhythm of this verse forms a music which it is altogether 
impossible to convey in another tongue. The spondee in the 
second foot retards the run of the verse just enough to give a 
liquid fall to the three succeeding dactyls. . 
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" I, Daphnis, lead the bullocks pasturing ; 
I, Daphnis, cool the heifers at the spring." 

B^n the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing, 

" O Pan ! be long Lycseus* range thy home. 
Or vasty Maenalus, I pray thee come, 
E'en to the isle of Sicily, ay, come. 
Leave the Helician peak, Lycaon's tomb, 
That tomb so fair, that gods e'en deem it fair." 

Break oflF the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

" Come then, O king, as my last present bear 
This cuTvfed flute, wax-stopt, of sweet-toned breath. 
For surely now Love draweth me to death." 

Break off^ the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

" Now thorns and briers bear the violet, 

The fair narcissus bloom on juniper, 

All Nature change her way ! The piny fir 

Yield pears, since Daphnis dies : thev stag shall set 

The hounds at bay, the mountain owl shall vie 

With nightingales for very melody." 

Break off the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

Thus then he finished ; Aphroditfe yearned 
Once more to raise him, but the threads were done 
Which the Fates hold of life, ay, all were gone : 
And Daphnis sank, on by the torrent moved. 
The Muses' friend nor of the Nymphs unloved. 
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TRANSLATION. 

** The mom that ushered thee to life, my child, 
Saw thee in tears, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Calm, thou may'st smile, while all around thee weep. ** 
Sir W. Jones, from the Arabic, ' 

Te nascente, puer, tibi subrisere propinqui, 
Tinxit oborta tuas plurima gutta genas : 

Macte via recta ! somno subeunte supremo, 
Subride moriens, illacrimentque tuL 
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STORMSWORTH. 
A Train of Thought. 



Others have sung of lands where cloudless skies 
Hang o'er the earth in deep, unaltering blue. 
Where the hot sun with his unveiled eyes 
Like some great king ne'er wearies of the view 
Which he makes glorious, and although to few 
The scenes of home are song-inspiring things, 
Yet I would fain awake some echoes new 
In spots familiar, tasting of the springs 
By which some lonely muse half desolately sings. 
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II. » 

Of all the Streams which water the wide earth 
Could Muse e'er find a dearer one than this, 
Which sprung from Naseby where it hath its birth 
In scenes for battle famed, flows down to kiss 
The meads of Stormsworth in most peaceful bliss, 
Thence gliding onwards gladdens Stratford town 
Where dwelt a bard of royal sort, I wis, 
AVhose voice shall flow through all the ages down. 
Whose brows won from the Nine a most imperial 
crown. 



III. 

O Avon, thou art consecrate to song, 
Small, and half hidden though thy current be, 
And I have loved to wend thy banks along. 
And even still I find a fiiend in thee. 
Whether thy wintry flood right earnestly 
Doth hurry on as now, or summer's fires 
Forbid thy lessening stream so fast to flee, 
As when affliction listlessness inspire?, 
And flames of sorrow check the heart's most mad 
desires. 
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I\r. 

And there is peace beside thy gentie stream. 
The memory of war has passed away, 
The nymph of olive wreath might fitly deem 
Thy reedy shore a spot where she might play, 
Or from responsive lute-«trings wake some lay ; 
Methinks I have seen upon thy mirror's face 
The image of her likeness, when the day 
Swift-gliding to the past with darkling pace 
Fills by reflected orbs th& measure of thy grace. 



At such sweet moments Earth, however bare. 
Steals from the skies a look divinely calm. 
And wearied men full easily may share 
The sweetness of that spiritual balm 
Prepared for daylight's death, oV hear the psalm 
Then quirfed forth by each successive star. 
As they shine on us with immortal charm, 
And throw their radiance tremulously far, 
All fair as stars alone in their blue mansions are. 
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VI. 

Oft by yon stteam the gentle stag will browse, 
Then raise his antler-crested head with fear, 
For chance will have it that he sometimes rouse 
The timorous moor-hen from the rushes near; 
Each to the other trembling doth appear, 
Yet presently he stoopeth to the brink. 
While flying birdie skims the waters clear. 
And soon she resteth in some leafy chink, 
And sees her guileless foe all unmolested drink. 



VH. 

No rocky hills enhance this English scene, 
No pine-crowned ridges with dark frowning brow. 
But all looks peace as it hath ever been 
Where Nature's hand is pleased to endow 
The pasture lands with verdurous wealth, and now 
The serried park no battling look doth yield ; 
Tall oaks and elms that stand in martial row, 
A silent mimicry of Blenheim field, 
Like veterans standing round enshade the house they 
shield. 
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VIII, 

It is a pile most massy to behold, 
The spacious casements open on a view 
Which to poetic eyes can ne*er seem old, 
But grows upon ye with a freshness true— 
The full broad sweep of each long avenue-^ 
The gleam of water here and there atween — 
The dappled deer, which walk the woodlands through 
The vistas paved with never-fading green — 
Such sights as these yblent make up the happy scene. 



IX* 

*Tis wejl at times to ponder what is past, 
And this old mansion might supply a theme 
Which from the depths of history recast, 
Would wear the vivid colors of a dream. 
Yet teach a lesson \ thus the portraits seem 
To whisper from the walls a mute appeal 
That blank oblivion may not wholly be 
The tomb of all they image, but a gleam 
Of gratitude or e'en of piety 
Should light the eyes of those who such poor phan- 
toms see. 
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Ye fond memorials of each bygone age, 
By some well-skilled but unknown hand exprest. 
Why hang ye here as if ye would engage 
The passing glance ? In sooth ye are at best 
A record of forgotten-hood confest, 
Which would inform us that such men did live, 
That such their features were, that so they dressed, 
And strove to be remembered as all strive,. 
For history more than this ye deign not no-w to give. 



XI. 

Stay I Burleigh's face is seen among that throng, 
The type of cunning stamped on every trait. 
His name is known, his work was sure and strong ; 
It standeth firm, as harm will ever wait 
To vex the good, though now it waxeth late. 
And England's bigotry is waning fast ; 
Yes, faith shall rise to triumph over hate, 
So error's night of ignorance once past, 
Hard hearts, rebellious now, shall lean towards love 
at last. 
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XII. 

The Queen whom Cecil served so long and well. 
Whose Ruling Power he fitly should be hight, 
What have her true-tongued chroniclers to tell 
Save that she was no very virgin wight. 
And for her subjects quenched the sacred light 
Which long had lit them to the heavenly land. 
While he abetted as the best he might 
To trick a church which still supplies the brand 
To fire each wrangling sect it dareth not com mand ? 



XIII. 

But turn from him to one whose honest heart 
Glowed with a patriot's consecrated flame ; 
All young and brave he played a manly part 
On Quentin's field when Spain and England came 
In martial lines to see their foeman's shame ; 
How streamed his blood on that most fatal day ! 
He gave his country all that it could claim, 
His strength, his life — O too mute History, say. 
How many a hero falls whose praises pass away ! 
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XIV. 

Yet in their lines let some memorial flourish 

To tell their sons how they have crowned their 

days; 
Nor let us deem it ill to duly nourish 
The thought that they have left upon life's ways 
The marks of worth, or earned their meed of praise. 
A grateful task it is at least for me 
To sing of one, howbeit in broken lays, 
Who battled that his country might be free, 
Meeting the doom of blood to die right gloriously I 



XV. 

There shines much honor round a soldier*s head ; 
Shall he not brave the dreadful odds of war ? 
Stand yet unmoved where kinsmen round have bled. 
Fighting where others fought and fell before ? 
What if he sink I — a country shall deplore 
His loyal life thus spent in her defence : 
His deeds remain though now his name no more 
Lives on the tongue : in times perchance far hence 
Some bard shall make his theme that heart's brave 
excellence. 
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XVI. 

Methinks those limned features move with life, 
His eyes are lightening with a warlike gleam, 
He hath his harness buckled for the strife, 
Around his corselet plays the flashing beam 
Of early sunshine : on — as in a dream — 
I see him march to conquest, ay, but now 
His blood is mingling with the empurpled stream 
That bathes the plain — 'tis well, 'tis well, I trow, 
To count among my sires a chieftain brave as thou ! 



XVII. 

They sing that though we mingle with the dust, 
Though life be but a momentary star. 
Which falls while it is gazed upon and must 
Wander through awful solitudes afar, 
Yet naught in life and naught in death shall mar 
The alien honors which men vainly take ; 
As if we were not merely what we are, 
Or greatness dead one single grace could make, 
Or noble birth need bring sure blessings in its wake. 
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XVIII. 

Would that it brought a thought that life, so brief, 
Might yet be raised to something good and great, 
Something which done should stand in bold relief 
Out from the desert of the days to await 
Unflinchingly the world and the world's hate ! 
Then were it sooth to sing a father's blood 
Long shed, or knightly deeds of ancient date 
Shall breathe new courage o'er olir faintest mood, 
Shall fire the flagging soul and urge it on to good. 



XIX. 

But now my gaze shall be attracted where 
There smiles all innocently bright a childlike face ; 
The ancient portrait hangs above the stair ; 
Upon the background one may faintly trace 
Some flowers of spring-time, emblems of the grace 
And shortness of the boy's life — he was drowned 
In the Great Storm,* and his lone burial-place, 
The darkling Ocean ; record is not found 
To tell us more than this, nor echo to resound 



In 1703. 
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XX. 

The cries of grief which greeted long ago 
The moufnful news first brought within these halls ; 
Full many an eye, I ween, "did then overflow, 
And sighs broke forth, though now no writ recalls 
The scene of sorrow. Rama's cruel walls 
In vain re-echoed Rachael's anguished moan. 
But not alone in grief was she — there falls 
A like distress wherever death hath shown 
How great the loss of love in life he hath o'erthrown. 



XXI. 

Dawns there a day, of hues however fair, 
Which sees not ere his close some mother's woe ? 
Succeeding night will veil the chamber where 
Lies all that was her light on earth below, 
But now is quenched ; and nothing, nothing moe 
Can shine with equal splendor or replace 
The bitter loss which she alone can know, 
Yet stamps its truth upon her pale wan face, 
The while her tears run down with sorrow's swiftest 
pace. 
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XXII. 

Hers was the happy bravery of joy, 
Hers the delight of forming day by day, 
In fancy's mood fond futures for her boy, 
Which now, alas ! are rudely dashed away ; 
She seemeth to herself to leave the bay 
Where all her love was moored, and far, and far 
Her bark drives on, while clouds in black array 
Shut out the friendly guidance of each star, 
And moaning waves strike dull round bulwark, boom, 
and spar. 



XXIII. 

Yet see ! that mother is not desolate, 
Nor wholly is she overwhelmed by woe. 
Within her eyes there shineth that which fate 
And keen affliction never shall overthrow — 
The glowing thought that she shall some day know 
The bliss to which her son has gone before. 
The expectation that from waves below 
Her soul shall anchor on a happier shore, 
To see hira smile for mirth, or hear him shout once 
more. 
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XXIV. 

O thou, the noblest of our passions, Hope i 
(Noblest save one, for all must yield to Love,) 
Without thee how could human frailness cope 
With lifelong torments, or still gaze above 
With steadfast eyes, until sweet pity move 
The hand Omnipotent ? Immortal Power 1 
In thee shall Nature's veriest outcast prove 
How blest thy birth, as imaged in the shower 
O'erarched with sevenfold hues in April's loveliest 
hour. 



XXV. 

If nourished by the kindly streams of grace 
Thou growest to a virtue, and a light. 
Foreign to our poor skies, breaks o'er thy face, 
Until it beacons tremulously bright 
The shipwreck'd wanderers of sorrow's night : 
They see and gather courage ; not in vain 
Their boat will point to this one gladdening sight 
That floods a silvery path along the main, 
0*er which they speed to greet the ending of their 
pain. 
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XXVI. 

Of that fair triad, termed of heavenly birth^ 
If not the greatest thou art not the least, 
Most dear to man, for thou hast made his earth 
Thine own abode, .and still upon thy breast 
Wilt lull his frenzied fevers into rest ; 
Or, mother-like, wilt whisper sweetest thmgs, 
Kissing away his tears, the while carest, 
For ever as he listens closer clings 
That pilgrim whom thou cheerest by thy counsellings. 



XXVII. 

Among the other eyes that life-like move 
To gaze upon the prophet of these rooms, 
With steadfast look beholding from above 
Yet following wheresoever I roam, there looms 
A face of beauty, youthfulness still blooms 

' About the cheeks, the eyes would seem to glow 
Brimful of light though merged in brownest glooms ; 
That light, where is it flown ? The grace they show 

Ungraced by envious Fate lies sepulchred and low. 
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XXVIII. 

E* en as a rose half-shattered on the stem, 
Will flutter to corruption leaf by leaf, 
Till naught remains of her red diadem 
To tell us of that loveliness too brief, 
Save where the fallen petals, pale with grief. 
Strew the wet ground, all changed m their decay ; 
So Death will image in most cold relief 
The memory of those he takes away, 
Leaving no trace behind to tell how fair that clay. : 



XXIX. 

The oft-fepeated tale ! Behold each face 
Of those whom cold Destruction pitied not ; 
Of one or two some vestige ye may trace 
In history's page, but was their wretched lot 
Thereby less wretched ? Living they all got 
The fruits of Adam's curse ; ambition smiled 
Or pleasure poisoned, idless cast a blot. 
May be, upon their days ; too soon beguiled 
By tinsels falsely fair they fell too deep defiled ! 
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XXX. 

Who knows ? some good, some bad, together hurled 
Out from this eddying river, up whose stream 
None may ascend, they found them in that world 
Of endlessness unknown — there broke the dream 
Of little life I The very best would seem 
Too wpak for such rude waking, how then fare 
The eyes that never thought to see that gleam 
Athwart the midnight ; maddened by the glare 
They start and call on death — a rest they may not 
share. 



XXXI. 

Each generation fades, the next succeeds 
To copy all the ills it ought to shun ; 
Did griefs break forth afresh, a new race bleeds 
With wounds, whereby their fathers were undone. 
No matter if the end be only won — 
That end some paltry gain, for this we kill 
The purer peace with which our lives begun, 
For this the nerves are racked, for this the skill 
Of head and hand are strained in quest of phantoms 
still. 
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XXXII. 

It is as if in infancy's first years 
Men trod a garden hemmed with roses in, 
Yet even then did vainly shed some tears, 
Unconscious of their happiness ; but sin 
That waits on knowledge, artfully doth win 
The growing gaze and tempts the wanderer on, 
Till he be come to where true tears begin 
Of other sort than those which sometime shone, 
Illumed by fitful smiles, in childhood dead and gone. 



XXXIII. 

As in a room all gay with tuneful dance 
The morning light will first unheeded grow. 
Till step by step in hushed but sure advance. 
The dull cold hues fall palely by the glow 
Of glittering tapers and the midnight show. 
The flowery wreaths fast fading to their death. 
The thinning throng ; — and thus above, below. 
The tranquil dawn with newly stirring breath, 
Her calm but most unwelcome reign establish eth ; 
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XXXIV. 

Thus the mute hours of life's deceitful day 
Come slowly and imperceptibly on ; 
And all too late we wish them far away, 
Turning our eyes to those that are agone f 
As if the memories we lean upon 
Could help us to new energy, or bring 
Zeal for the strife, without zeal never won ; 
Poor spendthrift men, bereft of everything 
Save thoughts of happier years, which only rise to sting. 



JCJCXV. 

Stormsworth ! in thy green solitudes arise 
Soft whispers to the soul ; the city's roar 
Kills meditation, man's dread destinies 
In their weird strangeness only are thought o'er 
In such retreats as thine. Here more and more 
We realize ourselves, and to the view 
Appear wrecks, ruins, griefs and sorry store 
Of hopes all blasted, faults which make men rue 
This life, which some will consecrate, but oh, how few ! 
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XXXVI. 

See, many walk that are not of this world, 
Though they inherit chains of flesh and blood ; 
Like fallen angels from their prin<:edom hurledy 
They tread the earth in meditati^^e mood. 
But climb not where Earth's champions have stood, 
As if it were that some remembrance clung 
Around their broken souls of what was good. 
And like a darkening pall around them hung, 
Sith care they not to mix the ambitious crowds among. 



XXXVII. 

Others there are of very wretched birth, 
Whose greatest burden is to live and bear 
The utter, utter weariness of earth ; 
Like cagM birds they fondly think to wear 
The bars that hold them, fretting through each year, 
Till they would wholly perish, but the curse 
Is changed to blessing by submissive prayer. 
And death to them comes like a closing verse. 
Which by its sweet strung cadence doth redeem the 
worse. 
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XXXVIII. 

Thrice happy those who thus pour out a balm 
Upon the wounds and anguish of their mind, 
Or in the port of Contemplation calm 
Sure refuge for their shattered bark can find, 
And see the heavens smile with aspect kind 
Upon their new adventure : they are great, 
And well for them the laurels ye might bind, 
And grant the praises due to hero's state, 
For such by stem resolve have triumphed over fate. 



XXXIX- 

Their praise endureth — but the general throng 
Lie lulled by base desires — mad pleasure's dream, 
The will which in the strongest is not strong. 
In them is custom's worshipper, whose stream 
Will whirl them unresisting — fools ! to deem 
That listlessness brings peace. Ah ! could they see 
How big a waste one wasted life doth seem. 
Their hearts were changed — made conscious that 
they be 
Heirs to the benedictions of Eternity ! 
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XL. 

Gross are the weeds that bind us — ^have we not 
Something within us of a finer stuff ? 
We suit not such surroundings, and our lot 
Runs counter to our end — sure it is enough 
To be where we must be, so rude and rough 
Is all this rank-grown desert, but to play 
With toys of fire, to mock, despise, rebuff 
The examples for our warning — 'tis to pay, 
Certes, a heavy price for pleasures of a day. 



XLI. 

The Wise Man failed to count up all the fools 

Earth hath, and deemed their number infinite : 

That long ago ; but still are Folly's schools 

O ercharged with docile pupils, still they sit 

As ever at her feet, and take for wit 

The atheist's sneer — hence spring Hate, Murder, 

War, 
Ani worse Revolt her ghastly fires hath lit : 
Hence Frenzy waiting at pale Famine's door — 
Hence cities plunged in crime, and hearths deep 

stained with gore. 
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XLII. 

But Nemesis shall whelm these wretched men, 
Victims of their own foolishness, for crime 
On which they built their power shall serve again 
For others to supplant them in due time. 
And they who scoffed at all that is sublime 
Or holy in th-e world must find their seed 
Worse than themselves : Rebellion in her prime 
Falls slave to Tyranny — that too shall bleed, 
Struck down by rabbles vile whose woes it would not 
heed. 



XLIll. 

Red gleams the orb of Mars, that Cain-like star. 
But Earth, methinks, should wear a guiltier hue, ; 
As seen through the eternal space afar, 
Deep dyed with blood against the stainless blue, 
A planet wet with most unhallowed dew, 
Sprinkled from out young hearts— and all for what ? 

' To sate the ambition of a foolish few, 
Adventurers and kings, whose envied lot 

Gives them the power of death o'er those they pity not. 
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XLIV. 

Are we not curst already ? Day by day 
The empurpled feet of Destiny will tread 
Along the press of anguish, fear, dismay. 
And multiform disease ; around her head 
Hang garlands withered black, her skirts are red 
Splashed with the drops of death, she rules our globe, 
Torturing the sufferer on his fever bed, 
Repeating still the tragedy of Job, 
Till deadlier, deeper dyes burn forth upon her rote, • 



XLV. 

Curst both in birth and dissolution**-Gurst 
Throughout each year by wild concupiscence, 
By toil, tears, death, and ignorance the worst 
Of human miseries, dark fountain whence 
Rise problems for ungraced intelligence ; 
Such is our doom I Away with war— 'tis sin 
To heap the world with sorrow I Hence, far hence 
The murderous strife and all its baneful din. 
The groans of those that fall, the shrieks of such as 
win. 
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XLVl. 

Wars, and rumors of wars ! As storms they thicken, 
Increasing with each age ; no voice, no power 
Is strong enough to stay them ; nations sicken 
Dead drunk with brothers* blood, and triumph's hour 
That gilds the capital will darkly lower 

I O'qr village, field and vale, for there they mourn 
Ignoble but brave names, youth's very flower. 
Sons driven forth to battle, rudely torn 

From happy peaceful hearths, which now lie lone, for- 
lorn. 



XLVII. 

But England is for peace — ^it is her glory 
To watch her commerce spread from sea to sea : 
While others lengthen out the time-worn story 
Of butchery and bloodshed, she shall be 
The harbinger of wealth's prosperity 
To many a clime, and wheresoe'er her tongue 
Girdles about the earth, the child with glee 
Shall catch the strains the mother land hath sung, 
Teaching the arts of peace the barbarous tribes among. 
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XLVIII. 

Here in the centre of our little isle, 
Which sways far realms immeasurably great, 
Let poppy-crowned Tranquillity beguile 
The happy hours, and Industry await 
The mellowing suns with early toil and late — 
While round our coasts the Ocean's barrier blue 
Wards off the power of jealousy and hate, 
Here year by year shall Nature's hand bestrew 
The glebes and pasture meads with fulness ever new. 



Xlix. 

Here in this desert of eternal green 
A wandering child would string his lonely lays. 
And sadly gaze around the gladsome scene, 
For poesy, that dreadful fire which plays 
About prophetic brows, had scorched his days ; 
Some power of utter beauty still unknown, 
The inexpressive longing, hope that prays 
For quick fulfilment, mingling with a groan — 
Ideals dead and sear around his path were strown. 
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The genius bom of visionary light 
Oft lays her hand on vessels of such mold 
Too restless to endure it and the might 
Of burning thought will dazzlingly unfold 
Transcendent visions, never to be told 
By human lips ; the minstrel sighed " In vain," 
Anon he smiled and with adventure bold 
Dared loftier chords, whereof the sound was pain, 
For still "In vain. In vain," rang on through each refrain. 



LI. 

And there are many such — to them 'twere pleasure 
To quite forget their lot — that cannot be ; 
They sing of solitude and thoughtful leisure, 
Ay, injured hearts of trusting sort will flee 
To seek repose in Nature's lullaby ; 
A fruitless quest ! One human voice alone 
Is more than rivers, trees, skies, earth, or sea, 
Nature is all too small, and grief must own 
No speechless things supply for frieiyiship overthrown. 
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Must it be ever so ? Shall earth hold those 
Who go not in the paths that others tread, 
Whose eyes would tearfully yet gladly close 
In some lone wilderness (a wild death-bed), 
For hope unanswered — so it hath been said — 
Makes gall of sweetness. Still the power of song. 
Immortal gift, which grows when we are dead, 
Remaineth to the weak that so the strong. 
Cheered by the strain, may better battle with life's 
wrong. ' 



Liii; 

Thus there arie poets up and down the world 
Whose fame rose not save in their boyhood's dream, 
Rich thought have they which ne'er shall be unfurled ; 
Their lives — so lavish doth creation seem — 
Are fragmentary epics whose long theme 
Is altogether broke. No laurel leaves 
Were plucked for them, yet do not therefore deem 
Such brows unworthy \ pale-eyed Pity weaves 
Her cypresses for such, and o'er their memory grieves.- 
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LIV. 

They had their harps— but all the strings were broken. 
Too weak to bear the fulness of their song, 
So half the burden still remains unspoken, 
And half, though sung, hath been forgotten long ; 
Go, revereptly view that mipstrel throng ; 
Speak, but they answer not The death-bell's toll 

, Rings for them with an eloquence too strong 
Unuttered lamentg.tions of the soul. 

Woes love soothed no);, ^.ncj hopes which could nojt 
reach the goal 



LV. 

Fit are such themes for scenes as may be here, 
Fair spot where rural peace is still unmarred — 

, Where thought may contemplate with vision clear_ 
The changelessness of natural things, ill starred 
Though man may be— for Time, however hard 
To human hopes he prove, but adds a crown 
To mother earth — philosopher or bard 
Here shall reflect that every season flown, 

Returns, though life once past remaineth ever gone. 
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LVL 



The river spills beyond his utmost brim 
The tithe of waters, westering suns have taken 
A longer lease of day, in gardens trim 
The lenten lilies ceaselessly are shaken 
By the rude hand of March, the birds awaken 
Their twittering notes around the flowerless meads, 
And see on boughs their last year's nests forsaken : 
Ice, now the frosts are o'er, post haste recedes, 
While fresher flushes play along] the wind-twitched 
reeds. 



LVII. 

Or it is summer — ^honoring her birth, 

The lindens hang their boughs with milk-white 

bloom ; 
Betwixt their fragrance and the shaded earth, 
The clustering bees their murmurous pipe assume, 
Which rings harmonious through the stilly gloom ; 
The fulness of the year breaks forth once more. 
Responsive to the sun ; yon nodding broom 
All lavishly displays his golden store ; 
Laburnums blaze with ^wealth which were but green 
before. 
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LVIII. 

The gelder rose is thick with pearly globes, 
The wild-bom flowers are dotted o'er the green, 
The pleasant woods are clothed with richer robes. 
Throughout brief night the northern light is seen ; 
Then warmer winds succeed to what hath been 
The early breath of never-truthful May — 
A treacherous breath, which envious of the sheen 
The sun hath cast upon the meadows gay, 
Chills all the spring put forth afore the proper day. 



LIX. 

Or it is autumn — from the western doors 
Bursts forth young Zeph)n*, wayward child of Ocean, 
And in his running treads the threshing-floors, 
Whirling the chaff with ever reckless motion ; 
Yet the brown woods in tremulous devotion 
H5ann their despoiler with a plaintive song, ^ % 
Till Earth, like one deep-drugged by mystic potion, 
Sinks calmly to her death, the while a throng 
Of hurtling rain-clouds sweep the grayish skies along. 
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LX. 

At length the Year will make the world his tomb, 
Wherein his limbs pale Winter doth compose, 
Who, left an orphan, weepeth o'er his doom, 
Yet finds no sister to console her woes. 
A winding-sheet she makes of spotless snows 
And casts it round the sire she must survive, 
Then wandering far o'er pathless wastes she throws 
Her lamentation to the .winds which drive 
All wildly from the north, and with the forests strive. 



LXI. 

So change the seasons, but in change the same, 
They merely pass in order to return — 
Our days obey a harder law and claim 
But one poor year ; when youth and passion bum 
Their summer to decay, can age discern 
A second spring to break its wintry doom ? 
Can vigor, phoenix-like, rise up to spurn 
Its proper dust and former life assume ? 
Only the saved shall reap a glory from the tomb ! 
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LXII. 

One certainty remains, and it is this — 
That Earth is as a school for Heaven to come. 
That suffering shall blossom into bliss^ 
That travelling shall lead the exile home 
Though through the wilds of misery he roam. 
Grace points the path, shall nature disobey ? 
The Father's palace with resplendent dome 
Gleams from the hills, yet man will love to stray 
Where unimmortal charms seduce him from his way. 



Lxin. 

The crimes of creatures which provoke the brow 
Of their Creator — ^guilt which stands excused 
As youthful indiscretion (so speaks now 
The easy world), vices that have bruised 
And almost crushed the heart where they transfused 
Their subtle venom ; vanities which wear 
A gilded fronts and sting whom they amused — 
These form the frost that all who fall must bear. 
These make the everlasting winter of despair. 
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LXIV. 

The world has pleasures but in kind so brief, 
That those who drink from her deceiving cup 
Drain but the lees of agony or grief 
Ere they can taste the truth ; for while men sup 
At Folly's board, the measure is filled up 
Of retribution — poison such as brings 
Undying anguish — weakness whose sole prop 
Lies in long years of heart-wrung sorrowings — 
Enough 1 we need a draught of purer, holier things^ 



LXV. 

We need a river that shall slake this thirst. 
This fever of unquenchable desire, 
So strong that though with faintness we be curst. 
It rages unconsumed — a self-fed fire ; 
Hath earth such water ? Can the soul acquire 
Relief e'en in the desert she hath trod ? 
Ay, even here — and hope shall yet aspire 
To what they reach who meekly kiss the rod — 
An Ocean of delights — the chalice of their God. 
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LXVI. 

Now let US pause and cast a happier eye 
Not on the self-wrought misery of man, 
But on these woods whose beauty cannot die, 
Whose foliage charms as only foliage can ; 
The maple and the beech-tree spread a fan 
Of verdant shade against the summer's gleam ; 
But where the river with a widening span 
Spreads to a lake and takes the rippling beam, 
There, too, the alders droop, half-imaged in the stream. 



LXVII. 

Three islands dot the water — thick with wood, 
And fringed with rushes which all wildly grown, 
Stand round with their green waists beneath the 

flood; 
Their voice upon the shore is as a tone 
That trembles from the silence to a moan, 
Or like a whisper of unearthly sound 
Whose burden is the irrevocably flown, 
Thus when the light winds rise and fall around. 
Are heard those murmurous reeds that skirt the 
pebbled ground. 
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LXVni. 

Beyond the farthest isle the Avon's tide 
Flows in his narrow channel as before, 
And leaves the park more happily to glide 
A little rushing rill yet free once more, 
A bridge of ancient date is arched o^er 
The straitened current, but no foot shall pass 
Across that bridge betwixt each silent shore, 
It stands but ruin now of what it was, 
Grown thick with tangled trees and tall untrodden 
grass. 



Lxrx. 

Near this the older hall in Gothic times 
Was reared — the very site is scarcely known, 
For thick-grown eUns and many-summered limes 
Have flourished there and made the spot their own ; 
No record stands save here and there a stone 
Or mullion quaint within the newer pile — 
A lonely spot with idle weeds overgrown — 
The hare here makes his resting-place awhile. 
Or thrushes with their song the idler hour beguile. 
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LXX. 

But of the fofrner house Tradition is, 
That when the Civil Wars convulsed the land 
And Charles was fronted by his enemies, 
Here armed as best they might a trusty band — 
Their chief was one who bore the blood-red hand 
The king had granted to his favored knight ; 
Their home became a fastness to withstand 
The foeman's storm, and bravely did they fight 
Against a lawless crowd — they deemed their cause was 
right t 



txxf. 

Lo ! undisturt)ed in its old dignity, 
A shrine stands neighbour to this desert place, 
A glorious relic — claiming yet to be 
True monument of mediaeval grace ; 
This too is mirrored on the Avon's face, 
But stands alone — untouched, erect, severe, 
Without a hurt, save here and there a trace 
Of time's slow power — O gaze, yet gaze with fear, 
For something great hath been — though 'tis no longer 
here ! 
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LXXIJ. 

That greatoess, whither has it gone? for now-^ 
Cold desolation crowns this hidden shrine ; 
Silence, like soipe old oracle, can throw 
A feeling o'er the listener — half divine ; 
And as they feel who watch the encroaching brine 
Lie calm on what was oace a belt of land, 
A mead, perchance a hamlet, where the kine 
Could graze at will-^but now is fruitless sand, 
Thus have I learnt to feel, as near these walls I stand, 



LXXIII. 

Or as they shrink with fearful wonderment 
Who see the mighty dead before them lie — 
In death so helpless — such perchance as bent 
A world by their inflexibility — 
It may be hearts too prpud to break or die 
Ere they had scaled Ambition's farthest steep, 
Now lowly laid before each mourner's eye, 
So, wanderer, thou hast cause to fear or weep. 
Here lies the ages' faith ; — ^it is not death but sleep ! 
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LXXIV. 

O enter, thou that listenest to these lays, 

And snatch a moment from Earth's ceaseless coil ; 

Leave t(5 the world its blame and senseless praise, 

Its fevered brains, and scarce rewarded toil ! 

Rise, quit the scenes where once thou wert the spoil 

Of shame-7-or worse, thine own reproachful breast ; 

' Who mingles there, and not contracts the soil ? 
True, death takes some, and grants them early rest, 

They were the cherished few — the favorite and best. 



LXXV. 



But here each relic speaks of perfect peace-^ 
Some holy Presence whispers kindlier things — 
Who tarrieth here shall find his hopes increase 
That Faith shall rise again — such Faith as brings 
Replies to broken hearts' mute questionings ; 
England was robbed of Christ — but for their sake 
Whom kings deceived, whose cruel sufferings 
Were born of tyranny, shall Heaven not take 
Compassion on their sons ? awake, my God, awake ! 
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LXXVI. 

On those who first in this unhappy land 
Destroyed the great tribunal of Thy love, 
Who first could dare with sacrilegious hand 
To bar the gate of penitence, or strove 
To abrogate the pardon firom above ; 
On them shall fall three centuries of guilt, 
. The anguish of the victims whom they drove 
To sin's despair. On sand and mire they built 
Their treacherous creed, and now like water it is spilt. 



LXXVI-I. 

O God ! it is a fearful thing to hear 
The paltry quarrels of each angry sect ; 
To watch the wretched schisms year by year 
Grow strong in hatred — souls immortal wreckt, 
In youth's fair voyage — life's first fond respect 
For faith and love down-trodden — and the sire 
Unknowing of what creed he should select, 
Sends forth his son, quick prey to lust's desire, 
A fool that laughs at hell until he feeds its fire. 
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LXXVIII. 

While Bishops whom their very flocks despise, 
Drag out their feeble wranglings o'er a stole, 
And dreading all decision, temporize, 
Concede a part, but deprecate the whole ; 
While baser creeds more ignorant enrol 
The gaping herd, and tearing Scripture's page, 
Distort each text with their prophetic soul ; 
None but the bold dare mingle in their rage. 
Indifference is more sweet — 'tis rotting through the 
Age. 



LXXIX. 

' Have I not seen fond innocence decay, 
Now slowly, till it knew its name no more, 
Now rudely broke, as in a windy May 
The petal breaks, and lo ! its bloom is o'er ? 
The young whose years have scarcely reached a 

score. 
Long tutored from their childhood into sin. 
The world chides not, why should it ? Each heart's 

core 
Hath borne as heavy a load, as weak hath been ; 

It dare not blame without what it hath nursed within. 
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LXXX» 

Have I not known the blasphemies of men 
Caressed and fondled in high places ; hate 
For all that comes from God, by word or pen, 
Diffused like seed to blossom long and late, 
And bear Hell's fruit to feed the reprobate ? 
Have I not seen the faith of nations sold 
For greed of kings or pleasure of a state ? 
Such scenes have ris'n before me dark and cold. 
Till in the flo.wer of youth I felt that I was old. 



txxxi. 

I turned from these and tasted true repose 
Beneath thy rule — Thou Power of heavenly birth, 
In whose dear name these ancient walls first rose, 
These ruined altars — levelled with the earth : 
Of palaces for thee there is no dearth, 
Queen of two hundred million men : to mourn 
O'er one lost shrine were vain ; new themes are worth 
Our present tears — whole peoples, kingdoms, torn 
From thee, though erst these realms beneath thy sway 
were bom. 
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But I have found thy changeless paths to be 
The ways of truth — what others vainly deem 
The mark of slaves is badge of liberty ; 
To serve thee is to reign — and freedom's dream 
Unrealized elsewhere, fulfils its theme 
Beneath thy sway and gathering 'substance throws 
Enfranchisement around thy sons : there stream 
All healing powers from out thy throne and flows 
A peace unknown to earth — therein is my repose. 



LXXXIII. 

E'en as a bird that flies across the sea, 
But finds no resting for her wearied wing. 
Far, far from land where she right fain would be. 
Lone on dead Ocean flats a living thing ; 
She lowers her course as if in grief to fling 
Her luckless life upon the deep's dark floor, 
When, lo ! above the horizon's utmost ring 
Appears a ship— she taketh heart once more 
Soars to the mast and feels that all her pain is o'er. 
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So once I wandered where to pause were death, 
No rest could lure, no certainty invite, 
Thrown hither thither by each varying breath, 
Without a shore to cheer my straining sight : 
False human creeds, creations of the night, 
Spread like a waste before me — but from Rome 
God sent a vessel, 'twas a thing of light. 
Riding triumphant o'er the tempest's foam, 
I trusted to that bark — and she shall bear me home; 



LXXXV. 

But man hath learnt (poor, vain contemptuous worm) 
To hate and scorn, when powerless to kill ; 
He spurns the Church, though would he but con- 
form. 
One Heart would soothe, one Heart assuage his ill : 
Yet must he on and miserably fulfil 
The round of sorrow ; each unhappy breast 
Seeks after peace, but far and farther still 
Recedes the prize ; how hidden is the rest 
Which Truth hath given her sons, which Love hath 
sealed and blest ! 

6 — 2 
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LXXXVI. 

Then let them speak whose minds axe stayed in 

peace, 
Their words may smooth some brother's troubled 

brow, 
Theirs is no joy which need with life decrease, 
The lessening pleasures dying as they glow, 
Charms which survive no rapture they bestow ; 
Rather the flowers of an untroubled mind. 
And sweets which ne'er with passion's nightshade 

grow. 
Such joys surround the heritage they find. 
That Church which stoops to woo and still shall win 

mankind. 



Lxxxvn. 

Immortal mother of a countless race, 
Great queen, whose sway is not o'er stubborn wills. 
But lives in grateful hearts, where'er a trace 
Of Xjod's dominion is, thy power instils 
Hope in the withered breast ; thy presence fills 
Distracted realms with peace ineffable ; 
Hated, yet how beloved ! The rage which kills 
Creations less divine thy hand shall quell. 
Then rise to conquer earth, thou conqueror of hell I 
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Unchanging guardian of redeemed mankind, 
The tongue must fail that seeks to tell thy praise, 
Who strings his lyre for such a task shall find 
The theme too lofty for his solemn lays ; 
Yet not in vain would I essay to raise 
Some tribute to the love I bear to thee, 
Poor though that tribute seem ; a broken phrase, 
A kiss, a smile, or passing glance may be 
Dear to a mother's heart — accept such gift from me. 



LXXXIX. 

In sooth my wish were that thy glorious name 
Should bind each race beneath its sweet control, 
And would that I could publish forth thy fame 
In strains to last while future ages roll ; 
That I had power to chronicle the whole 
Of thy long triumph, so they should admire 
Who now contemn ! Or that the mystic coal 
Which touched Isaiah's lips would mine inspire, 
To light my living words with more than human fire. 
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XC. 

For thou wert worthy. Where is joy or love 
, Or perfect freedom, save in thee alone ? 
Where are the hearts which so obedient move 
To faith's still voice — except they be thine own ? 
Where is true worth, unless 'tis that which grown 
Beneath thy rule hath wrung the world's applause ? 
Ungrateful kings have cast thee off and thrown 
Curses upon thy head — no fault nor cause 
Was found, so none in Him who framed thy blame- 
less laws. 



XCL 

Of those that bear a mother's title, thou 
Art most beloved and cherished — mightier tool 
A wreath was plucked and twined about thy brow 
By thy first children — such as brave though few, 
Planted thy rule in realms, which to renew 
Did cost their life-blood, but they recked not this ! 
And the wide earth, tinged with a ruddier hue, 
Did yield her fruit, nor fell that rain amiss 
Whence such rewards could spring, such harvest-time 
of bliss. 
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And Still thy name is consecrate to love, 
They bless thee still, while ring from shore to shore 
The praises of thy martyred sons above, 
Names blent with thine in many a strife of yore ; 
And hundreds emulous of these, yet pour 
The last red drops devotion hath to lend ; 
Dread, savage climes all suppliantly implore 
Thy present aid — Earth's haughtiest chiefs shall 
bend 
Humble before thy feet — and vie to call thee friend. 



XCIII. 

The wrath of Diocletian, Julian's power, 
The imperial frenzy and the Apostate's skill, 
The strong barbarians whose dark hordes would lower 
Like storm-clouds o'er thy consecrated hill, 
Adulterous Henry, now more deadly still 
The pride of Prussia madly wilful grown. 
Rebellious children threatening to kill 
The breast which nursed them, these thou hast 
b'erthrown. 
Or yet thou shalt overthrow triumphantly alone ! 
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No frown is on thy brow ; the one long smile 
True presage of thine everlasting joy, 
This Persecution hath not marred the while 
Her minions thronged thee, banded to destroy ; 
The shafts which Hate and Calumny employ 
To ruin those whose steps they track so well, 
Lie shattered ineffectual, nor annoy 
The poor, the wronged, the desolate who dwell 
Men of untroubled hearts in thv calm citadel. 



xcv. 

Above the roar of blasphemy and scorn, 
Distinct nor silenced by the rabble's cry, 
Hark ! ever and anon a strain is borne — 
A pledge of triumph hope's sure prophecy ; 
The hour is come which not in vain shall try 
Thy bravest children — even now unfurled 
Floats the white standard of thy liberty — 
Back to their dust thine enemies are hurled, 
Hail ! deathless bride of Truth, sole Glory of the world ! 
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XCVI. 

Behold the fulness of the evening ray 
Burns on each pane its colorings of glass ; 
These lays shall cease — and with the fading day 
Swift to their end, all unremembered, pass — 
Lo ! while the heraldries their hues amass 
To pave the floor with purple blazonry — 
E*en now grows dim the fuller light that was — 
The sun is loveliest when about to die, 
Morn hath fair joys, but eve tranquillity^ 



XCVII. 

There is an agony too stem for tears, 
Some fatal sorrow which devours our life, 
Whereof the heat but parches, scorches, sears 
The fount of sorrow — keen as Clotho's knife, 
But in the heart, and though amid the strife 
And stir of outward things men walk awhile, 
Masked with a cheerful mien, the years are rife 
With misery no laughter can beguile : 
Wrung, tortured, racked and broke, yet thus they live 
and smile. . 
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XCVIII. 

Some hie them to the world's wide desert place, 
To lose lone self in solitudes of men, 
Till disappointment or a lifer's disgrace 
Fling them to their own loneliness again ; 
Some totter to excess, in whose dark den 
They rot and die ; perchance some, fondly drest 
In virtue's garb they never donned before, 
Thrive self-deceived — yet all alike distrest, 
The victims of remorse, unhappiness, unrest. 



xcix. 

O joy that life should find one alchemy. 
To change the shafts she bled withal to gold, 
Joy, that the storm prolonged although it be, 
Breaks up in light, when warmer skies unfold 
The western gleam ! Intensity grows old 
Withering to its root ; each thing of shame 
Reaps its corruption — But there are who hold 
A perfect peace because withouten blame, 
A rapture naught alloys, a smile no art <:an frame. 
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And there is truth and happiness and love, 
Sweet fruit for those whose going forth is weH 
Led by the Eternal's hand. See ! from above 
Fall brightly the stars' rays, as bright they fell 
Myriads of ages since, ere man did dwell 
On earth to render it an alien star ; 
Yet he hath earned him hope ; Night's whispers tell 
Of utter peace no second death shall mar, 
And Avon answers "Peace" with murmurings afar. 
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THE TRIAL OF FIRE. 
{Daniel iii.) 



The flames of the furnace rise fierce and high, 
And whoso is cast there shall shrivel and die : 
Enough ? not enough — fully seven times more 
Those flames shall be angered, ere vengeance be o'er ! 



Then leapt up the tongues of invincible fire. 
Their fury was fiercer, their horror was higher ! 
Three Children were bound hand and foot and were 

thrown 
In the midst of that burning, to perish alone. 

III. 
The king stands awaiting their terrible doom. 
The moment of death (saith he), surely hath come ; 
He stoopeth to gaze at Destruction's abode. 
He sees them there walking, with a fourth — like a god. 

IV. 

He heareth them singing a carol of joy; 
The flames harm them not, nor death's terrors annoy ; 
The burning was parted wherever they trod. 
For they walked with Emmanuel, the Son of their 
God! 
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V. 

And the furnace is heated seven times, and the power 
Of sin and destruction around thee shall lower, 
And ever thy cheeks shall be hot with .the breath 
C the anger of hell, or the luring' of death. 

VI. 

O Brother, thy life is a trial of fire, 

If thou seek'st not the dross of thy heart's own desire, 

Or fallest not down with the crowd to adore 

The idols of darkness they serve as of yore. 

VII. 

Thy passions shall scorch thee; the godless shall 

scorn; 
The hand of adversity mark thee forlorn ; 
Thy heart shall be sick for the weight of thy sorrow, 
For the length of thy yearning and hope of the morrow. 

VIII. 

Then gird thee with courage, and rid thee of shame ! 
The brave, the brave only, inherit Christ's name : 
Forsaken by all in Destruction's abode, 
Take heart, He is with thee — the Son of thy God ! 

IX. 

His strength is thy song, His triumph is thine. 
They left thee as dead. He hath made thee divine ! 
Hell's flames shall go out where thy feet shall have 

trod, 
If thou walk with Emmanuel, the Son of thy God ! 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S SONG. 

Earthly loves must fade and perish ; 
All we trust and all we cherish 
Like wild roses of the June 
Withers, and we cry " Too soon !** 

Scarce frail beauty lures the sight 
But it heraldeth its flight, 
So the rainbows shine and die. 
Fading down the tearful sky. 

O, two hearts there are which never 
Change or time or death shall sever,. 
Hearts which sorrows closer twine,> 
One is His and one is mine. 

One is sweet, unchanging, true, 
One needs daily making new. 
Yet these loves shall ne'er be parted 
For these hearts are single-hearted. 

Love has spent Himself to be 
Friend of dust and misery. 
Human love His Rule shall own 
Loving Him and Him alone. 
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" O WOULD'ST THOU LEARN WHERE TRUE. 
LOVE." 

O would'st thou leam where true love 

Doth really dwell, doth really dwell, 
Then seek it not in earth-born lusts, 

They are but hell, they are but hell : 
Yet shouldst thou turn from these and cry 

" I need a love ! I need a love !" 
Thy thirsting shall be slaked by That 

Which dwells above, which dwells above.. 

O Love ! I bought thee with my tears. 

But Thou art mine, but Thou art mine^ 
Though all that I possess or am 

Is merely Thine, is merely Thine ! 
What can I render for the grace 

Thou gavest me. Thou gavest me ? 
Ah ! nothing more than simply this, 

To cling to Thee, to cling to Thee. 

So were I on the darkening waste 

Of angry seas, of angry seas. 
Thy voice would check the tempest's power, 

And lull the breeze, and lull the breeze ; 
Or had I all the gems and gold 

That wealth could pile, that wealth could pile. 
The only treasure in my heart 

Would be Thy smile, would be Thy smile 1 
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LINES TO CARDINAL MANNING- 

If one who stands unnamed within the ranks 
May render to his leader aught of praise — 
Not empty words but honest, such as spring . 
From heart of heart and overflowing sense 
Of loyalty's devotion — then may I 
Utter a fragment; of the love I have, 
Though the slow tongue speak never to the full, 
Accept the broken tribute of my praise. 

Thou art beloved ; a love which withers not 
But widens rather with the widening mind 
Circles around thee, inexprest but real : 
For in the darkness and the depths of life 
These mighty cities, welded in one name, 
Enclose unknown thy hand hath labored well ; 
The children's prayer makes mention of thy name, 
The orphans cried and gat the bread of truth. 
Such bread the hard world had not broke for them. 
But thou wert listening and didst hear their cry. 
And thou art hated— greater glory this — 
Jesus was scorned of many, loved of few ; 
For what in truth hath been thy enemy. 
Or raised itself against thy solemn plan, 
Which was not bitter to the work of Christ, 
And erst had stayed, had there been power to stay 
The vast redemption of a fallen world ? 
Thus the most hated are the most beloved, 
Nor can the crown be won without the palm. 
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There is a need for warning such as thine, 
Shall they not listen? so perchance some shall, 
Cry, cry aloud. The nations sicken sore, 
And in their ruin drag the things of peace, 
Tumbling the honors of a fairer day 
To mute destruction, and there runs a fire 
Amongst the peoples of the Christian lands 
Which knoweth naught of building up of joy 
But makes for vengeance. Oh, no more, no more. 
Are the soft songs of peace to sound no more ? 
And England though girt round with many seas, 
And stayed with wheat and holding in her hand 
The gold and commerce of a fruitful world. 
Shall she escape contagion of the fire ? 
Who knows ? Yet this sad thing full well we know, 
That God is mocked by those who rule the earth, 
That Europe cries, " We iiave no need of God ; 
We are our gods, the Caesars are our kings." 
Thrones fall, and if so be are raised again ; 
Not in the right are they established, 
Nor holden on such tenures as of yore, 
But stained with blood are prizes for the worst, 
The perjured of mankind. But He on high 
Shall laugh their vain imaginings to scorn, 
Casting their broken oaths back in their teeth, 
Scorning their sceptres, all their fooleries. 
Hath Christ's free gospel need of crowns or kings ? 
Time was they bowed to Him, acknowledged Him, 
Confessed they held their earthly power in fief 
And paid allegiance to His Vicar here — 

7 
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Which Vicar in the plenitude of power 
Rebuked the guilty and upraised the just, 
Condemned Earth's tyrants and espoused the cause 
Of trodden tribes, enfranchising the world. 
That voice is hushed for them — it rings no more* 
But many cisterns have they made them, so 
To please their peoples, but the channels fail, 
Or run in streams of blasphemy and hate 
For Christ and His dear kingdom. Heresy, 
That thing diseased from which all errors spring, 
Which rot and fester through the world, now dies, 
But dying raves against thy heavenly cause, 
The cause of Christ and all His martyred sons, 
Ay, theirs and thine. An inauspicious name 
Hangs as a shadow on our kindred race : 
There are who boast it as 'twere something great. 
E'en in our midst— oh ! could they once unlearn 
Their cold negation for the faith of sons, 
And own that Reason which accepts a part, 
Must grasp the whole wherefrom the part is drawn ; 
Their life were happier, all their heart more firm, 
Their spirit more responsive to the Voice 
Which chid the multitude of little faith, 
And they more ready for that noiseless home. 
Where none protest^ but all believe and love. 

Now in the tumult of this warring world 
Thou dost not falter, ever pointing true. 
To Order and the changeless things of peace. 
The certainty concerning things unseen. 
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The sweet inflexibility of truth, 

The pillars of the kingdom of our Lor.d. 

For falsest claims have drawn the hearts of men 

Now nere low there, unstable centres, vain, 

That shift with every wind, while Heaven to thee^ 

Showed but one centre, whither thou art drawn, 

Founded in love and verity eterne 

To draw all people. Like as when the storm 

Shakes man and his frail dwelling on the seas, 

Tearing the waves, and casts them in thick wrath 

Eastward and westward, never in that hour 

Falters the needle, but established true 

And faithful to an end far off, unseen, 

Knows but one centre trembling to the pole. 

Therefore when life, a speck of wretchedness, 
Blotted by death into eternal joy. 
Is long forgotten, and ds faith gives hope, 
We who ip \veakness call the Master Lord, 
Shall nestle at that selfsame Master's feet. 
Thy name shall linger with our children then ; 
As one who flinched not to uphold the good. 
As one who dared when others did not dare. 
As one who spake when many lips were dumb. 

Lead on 1 as thou hast ever led, lead on ! 
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THE GARDEN. 

It is a spot where years have flown 
With their enchanting wings unseen, 

Save where the hoUies denser grown, 
More sternly guard the lonely scene. 

A garden sealed in loveliness, 

A wild of blossoms never trod : 
The sprays run lavishly to press 

Their tender kisses on the sod. 

Thick thyme is there, and pansies pied. 
Beneath the cedars and the bays ; , 

Low musk that breathes at eventide 
The incense of long summer days. 

Lush creepers with unhindered pace 
Have wandered o'er the dwarf-box line ; 

Roses hang down with strengthless grace. 
Entangled in the eglantine. 

Long planted roses, such are they, . 

Streaked red and white in each wide flower. 
Crowned as the summer dies away, 

Unqueened by autumn's earliest shower. 

Great rooks are cawing all day long, 
The nut-brown squirrels leap and run, 

A dial i' vain such haunts among. 
Points out the wasting of the sun. 
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Small birds of varied shape and plume, 
Here revel with their soft sing-song, 

Self-caged betwixt the sprigs of broom, ' 
Or perching lilac-tops along. 

Though other haunts have richer flowers. 
And limpid founts and statues white, 

Stormsworth 1 thy dusk and ivied bowers 
Yield sweet retirement's rare delight. 

I would not find the musk back-thrown, 
The dwarf-box tamely trimmed to line, 

Nor see thy roses wildly grown 
Untangled from the eglantine. 
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5^^**^^ J?«r0xnne. 


Ramiro - 


- King of Oviedo. 




i Condeinned to exile by the King on the 


LOKENZO - 


J treacherous calumny of Irio, and the 


' 1 false testimony of witnesses whom 




( Irio suborns* 


CORIOLANO 


- Friend of Lgrenzo. 


Irio - 


- Father of Amata. 


Ali - 


- A Moorish chieftaiiL 


DiMINAR - 


- His friend. 


Gozo 


. A magician. 


Prario 


- His messenger. 


Dolores - 


- Daughter of Ramiro. 


Amata 


- Daughter of Iria 


Julia 


- Attendant of Dolores. 


Nobles, 


courtiers, attendants, soldiers, &c. 


Merchants <rf Ovicdo, perjured witnesses of Iri(x 


Captain 


of the guard. * 


A messenger. 



ACT I. 

Scene i. — A Palace in Oviedo. 
Enter the King of Ovi£do and D0LORE& 
King. Good-day, Dolores. 
Dolores. Hail, my dearest father. 

The quiet power of noon's slow-moving hand 
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" ' ■ ■ ■ 

Steals o'er the soul and helps calm meditation ; 

And yet my mind is out of tune to-day, . 

Nor harmonizes with the golden influence 

Of spring's apotheosis into summer 

Such as the season is. Hast thou not heard 

Of young Lorenzo's curious transformation ? 

But one short month a restless traveller, 

And now a plant fast rooted in the gaze 

Of rich old Irio*s daughter, Faith/tis so; ;"* 

The city's all abuzz with the affair ; 

Nor see:> the end of such ill-sorted loves 

So strangely knit together. 

King. Yes, I know it. 

The news did reach me now some days ago ; 
A prince hath ears in every place. 

DoL. Then, father, 

Come, tell me all about it 

King.' His position 

Is full of danger, for his head is wild. 
And foolish Irio, testing him too far, 
Hath donned the mask oi unrelentmg harshness : 
Not knowing his own daughter's will, scarce knows 
His own, if e'er he had one. Oh ! to think 
Of slaving love so menially debased, 
Of trusting eyes so scornfully deceived ! 
That bitter tests should be imposed so long 
On one whose years are scarcely more than score ; 
That youthful patience should be strained so far 
And cracked to desperation i 
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DoL. Lorenzo's patience 

Is truly but of sickly constitution 
And doomed to die in lengthy circumstance 
Of trial or affliction. Yet, methinks, 
Strong love will bear him up in all his woes 
And whisper, "Wait until thy day-spring dawns, 
Until Amata not only be thy loved one, 
But change her voice and love thee as thy Amans." 

King. But if 'twas so, yet Irio nobly born, 
Grew jealous that Lorenzo lowly born 
Should thus aspire so high, and by his veto 
Check all such aspirations ? 

DoL. Then Lorenzo 

Would wait, I doubt not, still a little while 
Till Irio were persuaded. 

King. Never so. 

But either he, with speed unconsecrate, 
Would post to Judgment's heavenly frowning doors. 
Or, tied to life by amorous temptation, 
Would madly do his conscience violence 
To act a double, not a single sin. 

DoL. Oh, fie ! fie on't \ nay, let good angels 
guardian 
O'erwing a heart so passionate and young 
And keep it cool with shade. 

King. Ah ! blood is hot 

DoL. Infernal fire is hotter. 

King. Well, well, well. 

But present sense eclipses future pain ; 
The past is buried 'neath six feet of earth 
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When comes the time for action, and the future 

Is shrouded in her dim uncertainty. 

The moment, that's the thing we ever ittd. on ; 

AVe shape our ends thereto, and thus by it 

The little rills of this our hurried life 

Are swollen to the floods of Destiny. 

Ah ! mark me, men do shift them with the breeze ; 

The horrid storm that threatened their destruction 

Is quick forgotten when H:he laughing sky 

Induces sunny calm. Onwards they float, 

Their sails are fed by Opportunity, 

And reckless in their sweet prosperity 

They bear a merry mien. 

DoL. Good sir, I take you 

To say that men live only by the moment ; 
In truth your measure of poor men is false, 
Yours is a cynic's standard. 

King. Know that passion 

Lives by Occasion — 'tis no cynic's diction, 
But merely the free thought itself enforcing 
Upon the mind of one whose observations . 
Reflect the study of humanity. 
Poor little men sail on they know not whither, 
And as the barks that swim by Norway's shore 
Are gulfed in the horrid whirlpool's eddies, 
Then twisted, stunned and boiled in the foam, 
Become the food for a most ravenous sea. 
So men glide on, and ere they scarcely know it 
Are lodged in hopeless depths. 

DoL. Thy thoughts are lofty, 
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And too deep-flavored for my blunted taste 

To give them their due praise. But come, dear father, 

Tell me in plainer words , about Lorenzo — 

How fares his suit, and is the stern Amata 

Disposed to grant him his petition ? 

King. Oh ! she is half in joke and half in earnest ; 
She lets him call her every pretty name, 
Vow silly vows, and then ^he grows too scornful, 
Will no- cbide him, shuns him purposely. 
Turn;; up her nose, plays for the nonce like Laban, 
Threatening to put his words to solid proof, 
To make him work and see if his affection 
Can stand the test of unromantic sweat. 
To-day she breaks into a hundred smiles, 
To-morrow she will shrink, a shrivelled thing, ' 
As if the May-time of her genial favor 
Had suffered frost, and covered itself up 
In whitely-shivering leaves. 

DoL. Heyday, what next ? 

She cannot yet afford to be so haughty — 
The little fool. 

King. Oh ! she can well afford it, . 

As long as he can give her interest. 

DoL. The capital's himself, and so she spends 
The little income of his kind addresses 
Before she bargains for the whole amount. 

King. I' faith, I take it to be so, my child ; 
But if she strains his patience too, too much, 
I deem his bow will smartly snap asunder, 
And happy lovers hap/^syj losers be, 
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The ^jjence of their change being foolery. 

[Exit King. 
^ DoL. Oh, how my father thinks and moralizes ! 
He always looks upon the whole of things, 
But stoops not to a momentary plan, 
Striking the balance of advantages. 
Ah, why could I not tell him ? Ah, the secret 
Burnt up my heart, how was it I spoke not ? 
The words were tripping on my utmost tongue, 
But there they fell, while new successors ose 
Fron) out my teeming mind, doomed but to die ; 
For, killed by shame and timorous confusion, 
They painted all my cheeks with their life-blood, 
And breathed their last in blushes. But three words 
Had done the business : " Ali loves me;" yes, 
If only I had spoken — then my father 
Had soon forgotten his long-winded speeches 
And looked amazed as if he groped for words, 
While I, my courage with occasion rising. 
Had added " I love Ali," as a dose 
To settle matters wholly. After that 
True native boldness would have steeled my mouth, 
And every answer, pertinently timbered 
Like arrows, hit the mark. Instead of which 
I took a wondrous interest in a love affair 
I do not care a fig for. What is Lorenzo, 
Or who's Amata, when there lives an Ali, 
And poor Dolores lives, not lives, but dies, 
Dies here without him ? Foolish words and sighs, 
Ye come too late j O Courage ! thou dost fail 
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When most we need thee ; why then come to rail 
On Fear's poor child ? Nay 1 Courage, come once 

more. 
And she shall dare what she dared not before. 

[Exit, 

Scene 2. — An open place in a Wood. 
Enter Lorenzo, holding a book, 
Lorenzo. Ye solitary trees and happy brooks ! 
No passions sway your sweet unthinking life, 
Nor vex your stillness. Nature's kind to you. 
And e'en your death is amiable 
And wholesome to behold. Streams seek the sea 
And bathe in purple waters, or they float 
In clouds of virgin hues, again to fall 
And nourish all the fountains with new strength. 
Trees know but sweet corruption, and they lie 
Athwart some rill, like flower-girdled bridges. 
Or on the sward in death do form the Ufe 
Of myriad odors laden with sweet things. 
But men, they live not and they die not so, 
Or>e comes into the world a helpless wight ; 
As soon as he can speak or lisp a sentence 
He rounds it into falsehood. Whereupon 
He feels a sudden box upon the ear, 
And howls, " I did not tell a fib — booh — no !" 
Doubling the little crime. But time goes on 
And boyhood fades and dies into the man. 
At which great change alarmed Innocence 
Would fain veil both her ty^^ when she beholds 
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Nature and Reason standing up to fight 

In deadly combat. Like a girl she weeps 

Who vainly tries to part two furious men 

That draw their thirsty swords and make dire thrusts 

Each at the other^s bosom. t)h, the fight ! 

The long and never-mending disagreement ! 

'Tis at such time the mind asserts her power, 

And tries an upward flight, and at such time 

Eternal notions flood the struggling soul. 

But Nature, gross and strongly animal. 

Would drag the bark of heaven-directed thought 

Down to her. own abyss. Thrice happy those 

Whose well-plankt ships can stand the eager shock 

Of restless Youth, defying all her seas. 

If I look round and peep into the worH, 

Nine out of ten are seeking their own selves, 

And waning love but flickers in the breast, 

All radiant brightness lost. The hardening years 

But polish vice and smooth it to the heart 

Like fixed mosaic-work ingrained. Death looms, 

The final usher from this strange-set stage> 

And helping players of their finery. 

Gives but a rotting rag to each of them. 

£7iter CoRiOLANO. 

CoRiOLANO. Lorenzo here ? well, you are the last 
man I had thought to meet. But why alone and so 
sad? 

Lor. Alone, but not so sad, Coriolano ; thinking, 
thinking. 
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Cor. You think too much, I^orenxo. 

Lor. And you too little, Coriolano ; so few now- 
adays are of that turn that those who are do work 
over and above for those that do not. 

CoR. Ah, stufli stuff ! ■ How much more has diges- 
tion to do with happiness than we think, my friend I 
Something wrong within — eh ? 

Lor. And the conscience, and the mind, and the 
soul, and the emotions, and the feelings — eh? and 
their minglings, varieties, harmonies, discords — put 
them before the liver — ^just give them a little pre- 
ference. 

CoR. Twined and twisted in and out, Lorenzo ; all 
tangled, mixed up, and intricated one with another ; 
touch one, touch all I Lord ! a pill may do great 
things — may change yellow into rose color. 

LoR. Twine and intricate and mix up all the philo- 
sophies, so called, that it ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive ; swallow the pill, and d'ye tliink 
your eyes will be clear to look on the world, Corio- 
lano? 

Cor. Faith ! it is a merry world for the strong, for 
the healthy. A good digestion and a good conscience 
— this is a good motto — b. stout one. 

LoR. Now consider, you are putting a good cart 
before a good horse. And for the world — it is a 
world of procurers and panders. 

CoR. A world of brave men and fair women. 

LoR. Of lewd men and weeping women. 

CoR. Of growling, cynical Lorenzos. 
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Lor. Don't let us get into an argument, for I have 
a reflective and melancholy mood upon me. I have 
no doubt the pain of existence is subjective for 
the most part, that he that is born melancholy will 
suffer on to his dying day, even in prosperity ; and 
that he that is made strong-nerved with a pulse to the 
tune of eighty, may have much trouble, and is most 
likely to do what is unlawful and wrong, nevertheless 
his resistive power is so great that what might over- 
whelm the other will make little impression on him. 

Cor. If you would take the world more as it comes, 
and live out of yourself you would be a happier man. 

LoR. (not appearing to address Coriolano). What 
mysteries envelop and surround us, but what are they 
to the mysteries we are in ourselves and to ourselves ? 
Why do bugs bite ? Why do they exist ? This per- 
plexity is little, but like a thread attached to a string, 
and that to a rope, which rope drags up a chain, so 
might it drag on a whole persecution of doubt. For 
the topmost links in such a chain are, why do children 
suffer for the parents? why do disordered nervous 
systems propagate more, or mad blood make mad off- 
spring ? why does evil gain so many conquests and 
grace so few ? why is so much misery in mankind per- 
mitted to spring from the condition of sex and the thou- 
sand secret woes dependent thereon? why is the 
devil allowed to go on at all ? A vast number of whys 
in the mkid are like dots first arched, then curved, 
then perpendicular, and lastly a full stop, the stop 
m ay mean " Why am I a fool ?" A glorious outcome 
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it is, I'll have it up on the trunk of a tree ; for all 
your philosophers, and scientists, and experimentalists 
have come to the same shape by different roads — ^'tis 
their sign-post to Heaven knows where, \praws witli 
chalk the following figure on a free.] 



If he, who was caught up to the third heaven and 
heard words which it is not lawful for man to utter, 
could cry out Videmus in cenig^nate, what shall we say who 
have had no glimpse of heaven ? We have the light 
of faith, and the best why of all is this : why seek to 
know the countless points faith reveals not, and 
science is unable to explore ? Faith Te veals much, 
science asserts much, but problems innumerable are 
untouched by either. Ah 1 we see in a riddle, but 
there face to face ! Tunc autem facie adfaciem. Stop ! 
poor head ; be quiet and think of something else. 

Cor. What the devil are you doing there ? excuse 
the remark. 

Lor. {advancifig). My dear Coriolano ! 

Cor. The nursery rime would cap us two pretty 
well, I fancy. 
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Sunday and Monday were brother and brother^ 
But neither the twain resembled the other ; 
The one was demure^ the other was gay^ 
One lived for this world, the other the other. 

Lor. Not a bit. You have as honest a heart as 
6ver beat, nor are you any the worse for not being a 
poet — either in this world or the next 

CoR. Poets have certainly not peopled heaven, and 
I do not see they have' benefited earth. 

LoR. Theocritus with his 

Idyllic groves and rills ^ 
Where oaten pipes resound, 

is after all, filthy. What poet was ever otherwise-^ 
except perhaps dear old Homer-^and $ay, Prudentius. 

CoR. As for poets — I know many have gone far to 
corrupt the world. 

LoR. Yet what might not they have done to purify 
and ennoble it had they elected so to do? But 
speaking of this class, I am reminded of a rime, 

which runs : 

** The greatest poet 
Did not know it." 

CoR. Know what? 

Lor. Why, that he was a poet, of course. And 
here lies the difference between talent and genius; 
the one is little and thinks itself great, the other is 
great and thinks itself nothing. But to return, a poet's 
mission is a very glorious one. It is 

The wasteful torrent of abounding thought 

8 
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Cor. Superfoetation of a restless brain. 

Lor. Leave me, leave me. We part company on 
many points. 

Cor. No, for why should I ? Friendship stands 
on a similarity of tastes, and not on a uniformity of 
doctrine. What is that new book you were reading 
just now, Lorenzo ? 

LoR. Oh, a little play, Sir Winter Wildhrain; or. 
He Married a Temper, in which the author describes 
Lady Decima Wild brain, the youngest daughter of an 
English Earl of Alderney. She is very troublesome 
to Sir Winter with her temper and her milliners. 
Quarrels grow to dislike, dislike petrifies to separation, 
though to me Sir Winter was as much to blame as 
his wife. Then there is Lord Sark, who walks through 
the world without the slightest idea of why he was 
put into it, or where he is walking to. There is some- 
thing about a will, and the disappointment of Sark at 
his father's funeral — and Lord Whistable, who gambles 
away all his father's fortune, comes in too with at 
least two demimondes and two other prostitutes, (for 
of course no book can sell without that, according to 
these refined times). Whenever Sark gets his trades- 
men's accounts he is made to say, " O take us the hills, 
the little bills that destroy our cash, for we have slender 
incomes^ But do not ask me about the plot, I never 
can understand a plot. 

CoR. Is there no moral in the epilogue ? 

LoR. Yes, it ends thus : 

** Before you marry, look if there^s insanity, 
Lest you entail the curse upon humanity." 
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Sir Winter's brother was mad, so was Lady Decimals 
uncle and grandfather — and they quite expected sane 
issue. 

Cor. Why not enlarge the topic, and write a book 
to expand the moral. 

Lor. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of faults in the world ; why touch on that one in par- 
ticular ? 

CoR. Yourself all over; so many imaginary open- 
ings that you neglect every one of them. 

Lor. O that I had not a little tongue to stutter 
thin words, but a tongue that would roll thunder on 
the world. Who will give me the voice — not to shake 
mountains, for that were little — but to break in pieces 
the prejudices, hatred, pride, folly, and adamantine 
obstinacy of that ridiculous little pot of earth — man. 
O Coriolano, I would go forth like one of old and 
cry, " Generation of vipers, think not to say, ' We 
have civilization for our God,' ye are not one whit 
better than they who ate and drank, married and 
were given in marriage, whom the flood destroyed. 
Your true gods are your belly and worser parts, de- 
graded, filthy, cattle-like, plague-stricken, but oh ! not 
knowing what ye are, and thinking yourselves some- 
thing. And being thus, ye dare to set up your 
sophisms, pride of intellect, cant of progress, praise 
of materialism, and barely-masked debauchery; ye 
place these on your altars, and in a thousand shallow 
magazines, journals, and light-reading books oifer to 
your dumb idols the incense of adulation. Learn 

8—2 
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this, miserable, deluded wretches, that there is no 
truth but in God, no civilization save in keeping the 
laws of God, no philanthropy but in the love which 
Cometh from God." 

That I could take a lease of yonder sky 
Whereon to write the fulness of my mind ! 
The words should stand in characters of fire, 
And flame a lesson in the teeth of men, 
Which lesson now is prisoned in my soul 
And burns in vain with impotent desires. 
Cor. Whdll come to the chase and merry he f 
LoR. Old Coriolano, after dl I like thee. 
Go, seek a shady place, there will we dine, 
And I have secrets for thy trusty ear. 

[jExtt Coriolano singing, 

^pVho7l come to the chcise and merry be^ 

And nuerrily sing a lay — o; 
\VhdU catch the hare, and shoot the deer^ 
And merrily pass the day — o ? 

Then come with me and merry be, 
And dine on the fresh green ground — o ! 

A merry heart and a smiling face, 
They make the world go round—o ! 

Scene III. — A street in Oviedo, 
Enter Dolores and Julia. 
Dolores. So then thou think'st there is no other 
way 
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To crown my object with desired success, 
But to repair to Gozo*s dreadful cell 
And state my case as plainly as I can, 
Begging his dread assistance ? 

Julia. Madam dear^ 

I have already told thee what I think, 1 
The which thou speakest in a summary^ 
The echo of my words. But act at once^ 
And Julia, who hath served her mistress welly 
Shall serve her still in this extremity, 
And for the love she bears her little queen^ 
Raise up a mist before her father's eyes,^ 
Till she be clean escaped. 

DoL. O Julia, shame, 

I love my father still 

Julia. O lover faint, 

To shrink before the peril be begun. 
To talk of father when one waits for thee^ 
Who only longs to prove himself thy all. 

DoL. As rising Phoebus dulls the inconstant moon. 
And melts her silver into misty white. 
Or makes her aspect like a distant sail 
On dark-flushed seas, so now my rising love 
Outdoes the love wherewith I love my father. 
Nor takes it quite away. 

Julia. Choose which thou wilt. 

But one or other light thy guide must be. 

DoL. My choice hath long been fixed on Ali's name, 
My love shall be the love a spouse doth bear, 
And not a daughter. 
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Julia. Why did Madam say 

She loved her father still? 

DoL. Ah ! know resolve 

Not always keeps an equal, stedfast step. 

Julia. Enough then, Madam; I know well thy mind, 
Thou pinest still for Ali ; counsel take 
From one who now alone can help thy plans : 
From Gozo, deep in magic skilled. Delay 
Ferments big love and makes it bigger still. 
Seize thou thy chance and have a daring will. 

DoL. Thou art the very staif of my right hand. 

Julia. Then lean on me, wouldst thou with firm- 
ness stand. 

DoL. Not stand, but run — wilt thou assist me so ? 

Julia. That same true staff shall make thee swifter 
go, 
But forward now, we have details to plan. 

Enter Irio and Amata. 

Irio. All honor to the child of King Ramiro ! 
Haply thus met, we meet most happily. 
Amata and her sire salute Dolores ! 

DoL. A salutation equally well put 
To Irio and his daughter ! Pardon me 
If such a greeting be a hurried one, 
For I and my attendant make our way 
With some speed homewards. 

Irio. Madam, pardon me. 

If with a little word I keep you here, 
For seldom is it that I see Aee out, 
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More seldom still have I a grievance- tale. 
And thou, Amata, leave me for awhile 
To speak on something that concerns thee not, 
And I will follow thee to dinner, post. 

Amata. Good ; I will go. But pray thee be not 
long. 
(Aside) *' Concern me not" No, father, 'tis not so, 
Oh, if with words thou canst deceive thy daughter, ; 
Thy daughter must take copy from her sire 
' ' And do deceit in action — I will stay. 
For I feel sure there's something in the wind, 
Else had he not dismissed me. Hush ! just here. 

[Hides herself, 

DoL. A grievance, sir, a grievance for my ears^ 
Alas ! they have their own to listen to. 
And little help for others'. 

Irio. Not for thine 

But for thy father's. He will list to thee ; 
And thy sweet voice shall melt his inmost soul, 
My cause shall gain when pleaded by thy tongue. 

DoL. Then briefly state the groundwork of thy woes. 

Irio. Know'st thou a stripling youth, yclept Lo- 
renzo ? 

DoL. Good sir, I know his name ; a thousand times 
My ears have caught it, tho' but scarce a dozen 
I've seen his face. 

Irio. Sweet lady, that same idling thing Lorenzo. 
Is but a burden to the busy town 
Of which thy sire is king. For ever talking, 
And never silencing his words by work. 
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He eats the labors of the public hands 
Withouten laboring for the public weal. 

Am. (aside). Whereto imports this opening of the 
case? 
If but my father would give tongue to truth, 
He'd say^ ** I will not have a vulgar man 
(Howbeit Lorenzo has no vulgar mind) 
For my sole daughter's husband. Let him go 
To dogs, to hell, so long as never more 
He speak to her again.** 

DoL. He is not the only man 

Afflicted with such pleasing maladies. 

Irio. That IS not all, not half of what he is. 

Am. (aside). Well said; he has a noble, loving 
soul. 

foolish me ! that I should e'er have played 
Into my father's hands unwittingly : 

1 loved him, tho' with maiden-like restraint, 
And silly, half proud lip-curled dalliance ; 
That it should come to this ! 

DoL. Proceed, my lord, for faults half hinted at 
Are ever worse to listening apprehension 
Than crimes unveiled, explicitly laid bare. 

Irio. He has a most corrupt, pernicious tongue. 
Which spreads a certain discontent and rage 
In many an honest breast. Oft have I heard 
His foul seditious breathings 'gainst high things ; 
His restless eyes denote an evil soul. 
His evil soul complots with those same eyes 
To find a means to injure King Ramiro, 
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To mar the reputation of thy sire, 
Which done, his hands are ready to devise 
Some wanton, full-blown flower of treachery, 
Whereby his horrid malice may be stilled 
A venom-juice into thy father's blood. 
To poison and destroy his happiness. 
Good lady, time it is that such a curse 
Should be with expedition ta'en and sent, 
On any charge that first may come to hand, 
Beyond the borders of the utmost realm. 
For, if he stay, his rankness will but grow. 
And like a hateful fungus swell and swell. 
Charged deep with death-secreting properties. 
Amid the wholesome flowers. So counsel take 
And be thy father's saviour in this thing ; 
Go, tell him all that I have said to thee, 
And add that I have witnesses to prove 
The words my conscience forces me to speak ; 
And for thy handmaid who stands there apart. 
Well out of earshot tho' with gaze intent, 
I'd ask thee to refrain from telling her 
Aught I have said, for servants are but sieves 
To catch the useless part of mistress' talk 
And let the essence out. Ere now that brute, 
That wretched, crazy, devil-led Lorenzo, 
Has haply brought his scabby thoughts to head, 
And, goaded on by the infernal crew 
Of low companions and by potent drink, 
Hath all the machinations near at hand 
That point to murder of his sovereign lord. 
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Am. (aside). Lie on, Hell's calumny, — mint golden 
lies 
Stamped with the head of truth. 

DoL. O cursed day ! 

O inauspicious stars, what have ye now 
To wreak upon my father. Irio speak. 
What shall I do ? I'll scream, I'll rave, 111 run, 
And wake the sleepiest idler in the mart 
To guard my father's life. 

Am. {from her hiding-place), O cursed day \ nay, 
trebly cursed day. 
To spawn an evil that but grows on lies. 
Shall out and charge him with his calumny ? 
Nay ! Jupiter I oh, take him from the earth. 
Refrain ! my feet refrain i 

Irio. Peace, Madam, peace ! 

No jot of evil shall thy sire betide, 
Nor thee, nor thine, if only with true skill 
Thou play the informer's part. Seek now the palace, 
Forewarn the King, and he will send a troop 
To seize the wretch and oust him from the realm. 
For, mark me, if this evil youth be gone 
And secretly removed far from the town, 
The young conspiracy will safely rot 
In the hard green bud. Silence is the thing, 
And secrecy the order of the day. 
Hot flames are maddened by a mighty draught, 
Rebellions by their leaders' martyrdom. 
Let him then be no martyr. Let his friends 
Imagine that another journey takes his taste, 
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All will be well. Haste, lady, seek thy father. 

DoL. I hear, I hear ! O limbs, support me still ; 
All may be well. {Calling to Julia.) Come, Julia — ^ho ! 
The dinner will be cold ; let's fast away. 

{Exeunt Dolores and J vli a.) 

Irio. Well done, my tongue ! Ay, thou hast served 
me well ; 
Thus ends scene number one of my small play. 
No more, Amata, foolish, heady girl. 
Shall tamper with th' ancestral dignity 
Of Irio's race, or ruin all my pride 
With that poor low-bom cur. Ha, when he's gone 
Perchance she'll find a man to dote upon. [£xit. 

Am. {coming from ?ier place of concealment), 
O wretched girl ! Amata ! hapless thing 
To have a liar where true honor's due. 
How fluent was his tongue with brutal lies. 
How tainted was the current of his speech 
With calumny most foul. Great silent heaven ! 
Why didst thou not with thundering furious rage 
Make answer to his wicked accusations. 
And give him back the lie ? Thou wert accused 
When my dear love was falsely vilified ; 
For all the whiteness of thy sunny clouds 
Is but reflection to his innocence. 
The spirit spouse of his untainted soul. 
My own dear love ! if ever I did speak 
Or write or act in a contemptuous way 
To mock thy constancy, I now retract 
Such words or letters, may be actions gross ; 
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They were but snowfiakes on my vernal cheeks, 

Which now I melt and utterly undo 

With these hot willing tears. O thou, Lorenzo, 

Art my sole link to this calumnious world : 

My mother died ere yet I lisped her name, 

And now I count the other parent dead. 

Nor worthy of the title. I'll be true ! 

And compensate for past unkindnesses 

By saving thee from what impends on thee, 

Or making some essay. O lucky spite 

That such foul treachery should come to light. [^Exit 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — A Presence-Chamher in the Palace, 
Enter the King, Irio, and Merchants as witnesses. 

King. No, no, good sir, the shock which thou hast 
given 
To young Lorenzo's name hath staggered me. 
But yet it need a second mouth to thine 
To breathe into my ears a confirmation 
Of such strange news ! That he should ever be 
But only half of what thou hast portrayed 
Surpasses credence ; then that one so young, 
Fresh come from learned Salamanca's walls. 
Should tangle and involve his secret hands 
In meshy treasons, or incline his bent 
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To midnight orgies and devise quick death 
To our august anointed person. — No ! 
No ! Irio, *tis indeed impossible ! 

Irio. Your grace, I still affirm it to be so. 

King. Such actions argue madness in a man. 

Irio {aside). Ha I now I see my cue. 
I think, sir, he is touched— of that be sure. 
Some madmen wear imaginary crowns. 
And it were possible that this poor youth 
Is gnawed by hot distemper, and is led 
By groundless fancy and fantastic hope 
To seize upon thy regal dignities 
And treat thee as usurper. 

Kino. Poor Lorenzo ! 

The clever, polished, untaught gentleman ; 
Nature's prize boy I and Oviedo's jewel ! 
Art thou estranged from thyself so soon ? 
Has thieving age mistook the clock and come 
Afore his time to pack thy wholesome wits 
In that fat satchel where he stuffs the world ? 

Irio. Sir King— one witness is a feeble voice. 
And therefore I have brought these merchants here : 
Good, trusted men of reputation known. 
And well-tried word, if it shall please thee so, 
They shill enhance the substance of my speech. 

King. Well done. Lord Irio 1 

And I will sit me down and listener be. 
Whilst thou and these in temperate discourse 
Do tilt the beam of my unsettled mind, 
Inclining it to action or neglect 
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In this Lorenzo business. 

Irio. Witnesses ! 

Ye hear our lord the King ! then mark 
That with unbiassed tongue ye speak the truth. 
Witnesses. We swear to tell the truth. 
Irio. Good ! Thou speak first on oath. Hast 
ever seen 
Lorenzo, son of Paul and Barbara, 
Now both deceased, hast seen, I say. 
That youth in brawling, drunken company ? 

1ST Wit. I oft have seen him in such company. 
Irio. Hast heard him say unwarrantable things ? 
1ST Wit. I've heard him say that he would leader be 
To all the malcontents here in the town. 
Irio. And leading them to what ? 
1ST Wit. To ease. 

Irio. That he would put them in good circumstance, 
Would cancel all their debts, and king himself, 
Would make them nobles — was his bragging thus ? 
1ST Wit. Just so, my lord: he said all that and 

more. 
Irio. What more ? explain a little word if it mean 

much. 
1ST Wit. That he would kill the King and seize 

his crown. 
Irio. Did he say crown? — art sure — or merely 

power ? 
1ST Wit. Ah, merely power, I mean, my lord, just 
that. 
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Irio. Say what thou meanest — what thou meanest 
say. 

1ST Wit. Well then, he said he'd seize the royal 
power. 

Irio. Your grace is satisfied ? 

Kino. I like thy way : 

Thou dost the counsel well : thy powers are lost, 
" Existence manqude " as they say in France ; 
I'll make thee lawyer ! Good, I'm satisfied, 
So far, at least — Interrogate the other. 

Irio. Come forward, sir, and on thy solemn oath 
Answer some questions. 

2ND Wit. I am prepared to answer, good my lord. 

Irio. Hast thou e'er thought that young Lorenzo's 
mad? 

2ND Wit. (looking at the tst.). I scarcely know 
whether I e'er thought that. 

Irio. Hast never heard him say outrageous things? 
Do foolish acts and move with sudden rashness ? 

2ND Wit. Oh yes ; full many and many a time, 
my lord. 

Irio. Hast ever heard him say seditious things ? 

2ND Wit. At night he sits amid a boozing lot 
That grate the sleepy ears of dying night 
With wine-born laughter and intemperate jest ; 
He at their head will shout and yell and stamp, 
And crack coarse jokes ; and as I passM out 
In dimmest morn, just now five days ago, 
To greet new merchandise upon the mart 
Shipped from Silicia 
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Irio. Stick to the point ! 

2ND Wit. Well then, my lord, I heard Loreneo say, 
In undertones of tremulous excitement, 
That soon the time would be when all the place 
Would ring with a now embryo rebellion. 

King. The idle fancies of a drunken brain ! 

Irio. Now on thy oath, is this thy fixed opinion, 
He has a bee within his bonnet ? 

2ND Wit. I think he's wild, and soon the sting will 
grow 
Upon his arms. 

1ST Wit. a little barbarous, but not a Barberini. 

King. Enough ! such silliness suits not the hour. 
Perhaps there may be something dangerous 
O'erbrooding us ; the which with quick despatch 
We now elect to strangle ere it bite. 
O poor Lorenzo — I had thought, (vain thought,) 
To make thee ornamental to our court, 
To mold thee into ways of chivalry. 
To form thee as a model gentleman. 
And show thee as the blossom of our state 
Before the throne. Such hopes have perished now. 
Come, Irio, time for action has arrived, 
On us devolves the hard necessity 
Of writing warrants for Lorenzo's seizure, 
The which sad documents when aptly writ 
We trust with thee alone. In our advice 
(For Oviedo must be quit and free 
From one whose presence had ennobled her,) 
We banish him to Moorish boundaries, 
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There to reflect on youthful follies past, 

As far as may be from the scene of them, 

And find in time and separate retreat 

A cure for his distemper. Guarded there. 

On utmost confines of our farthest lands, 

He must be cared for and entreated well ; 

While frequent news be brought unto our ears. 

Such news as fully feeds mute questioning, 

Not halting in long painful intervals, - 

But coming with precise exactitude, 

And punctual progress. As for his companions, 

I count them but as withered straws ablaze. 

Better extinguished by neglect than pains ; 

The words they speak come from the bottle's throat 

And not their own. O my Lorenzo, then 

Art thou to go ! must it be I that send thee ! 

O horrid dignity that has to be 

Impartial to itself; a royal hand 

Must learn to push his favorites from the state 

Though favorites still. Enough, enough ; 'tis so, 

Lord Irio, see that soldiers expedite 

Our late expressed desires in this affair, 

And with a captain let them seek for him — 

Thou knowest whom — and having bound his hands. 

Show him the warrant, which if he deny 

Thro' fear or pride, it must be shown to him 

That witnesses have borne the charges out 

And met with our own regal approbation ; 

Far southwards must he go and all the escort 

Should lead him safely nearly to the Moors. 

9 
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There let him have an honorable guard, 
So that he tamper nowise with the foe 
Yet be at large for many an hour together. 
For should aught rude or savage be imposed 
Upon his patience, they whose conduct's such 
Shall meet with our displeasure and shall pay 
Most heavy penalties. His word is true, 
Therefore his word shall be his chiefest guard ; 
Go, look thou well to this. 

Irio. I thank thee well ! 

God guard thee ! all thy reign be blest with peace. 
Nor thy fair honors shed a single leaf 
Beneath the coming autumn of thy days. 

[Exeunt King with all the attendants. 
Ha ! now the egg is hatching into life ; 
I thank ye, merchants, for your services, 
Ye answered well and dexterously too. 
Ye have earned your meed. 

1ST WITNESS, Ah ! when will it be paid ? 

Irio. To-morrow night before the stroke of twelve \ 
But mark me well ; if e'er a word transpire 
Of our most secret plans of treachery, 
Or 'scape the unthinking circle of your teeth, 
Your lives shall pay for your forgetfulness ; 
For I have power to do more hideous deeds 
Than that I'm doing now. 

Witnesses. We swear that we will keep the secret 
safe. 

Irio. Then meet me by the walls to-morrow late, 
f he where thick alders and distorted yews 
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Create a trusty screen hard by the brook. 
And I will pay you all the sum in gold, 
But hush ! adieu till then ! 

Witnesses. My Lord, farewell. 

\Exeunt Witnesses. 
Irio. O heart grown black, grow blacker on thy way, 
.Naught should be done by halves, we hear men say. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. — Front of I^otlil^zo's House. 

Amata discovered standing before the door, 

Amata. How mortals run, when love doth wing 
their heels. 
Already is the house before me, and the size, 
The look, the poverty, the shape thereof 
Dovetail the poor description that I had, 
When asking how to find the residence 
Of poorer still Lorenzo. Soft, the time 
Already labors with impending guile 
And nears delivery. No more delay. 
But I must warn Lorenzo hence to flee. 

{Knocks at the door,) 
What, no reply ? is no one in the house ? 

{Knocks agaifi,) 
Oh ! if he knew what meant these eager knocks 
No sparing sloth would chain his feet and hands, 
Or check them from their action. If he knew 
Who gave these knocks upon his sullen door 
His heart would- leap and that same obstinate door 

9—2 
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Stand back upon his hinges all dismayed. 
But Accident which ever favors ill 
Doth love to freeze and stagnate in their course 
The generous streams of effort or oppose 
Endeavors of real good. For in such way 
The stillness of the house doth argue, telling 
That he is out, it may be in the woods, 
The when he had most need to find him here. 

{^Knocks again) 
The echoes mock my loud-voiced eagerness ; 

heavens ! is th' anticipation true ! 
Can he be out, losing the one occasion 

1 have wherein to save him ? Whistling winds, 
Go shrilly warn him of his coming fate, 
Outrun the minions of injustice — do ; 

And bluster forth the dark, deceitful things 
Devised against him — speak, oh speak for me, 
For I have done and cannot now avert them. 
That one brief day should bring about such change! 
Should wrench a father from a daughter's love. 
And by the thought of innocence oppressed 
Entwine two loving hearts with stronger ties. 
Hark ! then, methought I heard the rushing troop 
That hasten to ensnare him. No : the ear 
Was traitor to the soul and caught the sound 
From ghostly terror, not reality. 
What matter — they must be upon their way, 
Their hungry breath already waxing hard 
Upon the unconscious victim. 1*11 away 
And to the wood — perchance he may be there. 
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Yes ! I will baste to seek him. Justice runs 
An unaxmed girl, while coward Treachery 
Posts onward cap-Orpie, Which, which shall win ? 
Poor Justice bleeds at foot as well as heart, 
Poor Justice halts, and limps, and is outdone, 
Yet, sure poor Justice is Jove's daughter still. 

\ExiL 



Scene III. — A street in Oviedo. 
Enter Lorenzo and Coriolano. 

Lorenzo. The evening shades have cooled the 
weary town, 
And infant darkness with her russet hands 
Imbrowns the air. 'Tis at such pleasant hour 
That convents chime in reverent accord 
The angelus thrice rung. Good Coriolano, 
How think'st thou — is it past the ave now ? 

CoR. I know not ; this day's earnest sport hath 
driven 
All calculation of the time away. 
But for the waning light I had not known 
That many hours had past since first we met 
Far in the forest. Occupation drives 
The slowly pacing steeds of Time and wings 
The cattle of his car ; so makes him fly ; 
While sickly Sorrow holding up the glass 
Examines every stand-slip as it falls. 
Till minutes swell to quarters, and the seconds 
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Throb with a restless pulse. Avaunt thee, Sqrrow ! 
Joy takes the day, thou thinkest of the morrow. 

Lor. The * Carpe diem,' old Horatius* saying. 
Would send good people to their graves a-playing. 

Cor. O let them play; should Death do all he could, 
'Twere utterly impossible for him 
To make the healthy man morosely sad. 
While hearts are young, and limbs obediently 
Do service to the will, then happiness 
Comes like a welcome stranger to the hearth 
And seats her merry self beside the soul. 
Yes, let them play — and if they dared as much 
To smile on grim destruction at the last 
I would not blame them. Sorrow's leaden feet 
But crush the roses strewn upon her path, 
While Joy who trips it on her careless way 
Doth pick and smell them, pausing now and then. 

Lor. I like thy words, but Grief is child to Thought, 
And Thought is better than your heady Joy. 

CoR. Cannot the child be taken from his mother ? 

Lor. No ! not till Death be given him for a brother ! 

CoR. Now ! Lorenzo — what with talking and think- 
ing, and thinking and talking, and gloomily foreboding, 
you will not have spirit or courage left at last to put 
one foot before the other and get home again. By 
way of something new, let us have a song. 

LoR. It will be only a sorry song, for the lips can- 
not without effort belie the heart ; and I cannot make 
that effort now — not even to please an old friend like 
thee. 
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Cor. Well then, be it what it may ; let us have it — 
a sorry song is better than none at all. 

Lor. Hast thou a lute ? 

CoR. I have not. I left my lute at home ; but 
perhaps it's well, for its chords which have echoed to 
nothing but cheerful songs might refuse to accompany 
the opposite. 

LoR. Enough, enough — then without aii instrument 
if thou wilt have it — here it is. 

Oh ! for a heart that would always 

Beat on in accordance with ours, 
And for eyes that would weep for our sorrows 

And look gay at our feasts and our flowers; 
For the soul like the woodbine in summer. 

Seeks rest in the strength of a friend, 
Sifue true friends are the greatest of blessings 

That a merciful Heaven can send. 

But where shcUl that heart be found beating 1 

Or where shall we meet with those eyes ? 
Too long have we sought for them vainly. 

While the soul in deep solitude lies ; 
It may be that just at life's ending. 

When the season of hopes shall have fled. 
That the long looked for angel shall greet us — 

Cui bono — of what good to the dead ? 

CoR. A melancholy enough sort of song, Lorenzo. 
Where didst thou learn that ? 
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Lor. At Salamanca, years ago. 

Cor. It must be a poor sort of place ; if they sing 
such songs there. 

LoR. Judge not the place from a floating song. 

CoR. Such heavy songs as that would fall beneath 
the surface, if I had my way. I pray thee tell me 
one thing, namely, what particular sorrow sits at thy 
heart at this moment ? 

LoR. O probe me not too much ! 

Cor. O hide not sorrows lest their secret bite, 
Unseen by friendly eyes, do fester make, 
And poison all the blood wherein glad life 
Hath empire chiefly. Patients, ever blind, 
Know not the state of their distempered frame. 
So broken souls do scarcely see their way 
To struggle from their woe, unless they call 
On friendly aid to help them. Speak to one 
Whose wish hath ever been to do thee good, ' 
Whose hope is now to draw thee from the thorns 
And light thy face with more congenial smiles. 

Lor. I thought to take a partner to myself. 
And share the burdens of overburdened life 
With one whose patient fidelity 
Had eased me of the pains of solitude. 
More sweet in contemplation than in fact ; 
But as the event did prove, th' occasion slipped 
Without success, and she on whom were turned 
The inclinations of my trusting soul 
Did, like a frost that nips the credulous spring, 
Most sorely disappoint me. 
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Cor. Speak, and tell me 

What name she bore who thus did disappoint thee. 

Lor. Amata, Trio's daughter. One who first 
Appeared like the freshest shaft of light 
That strikes the Pyrenean hills and gleams 
The earliest fragment of the morn. But now 
She fades and vanishes from out my^ view, 
Despising, as 'twould seem, my poverty. 

CoR. I know her not — 

Lor. Her smile was such — 

The sunny ripple on the underleaf 
Above a summer river. 

CoR. I know her not, except by name alone, 
Yet this I know, that if the ascertaining 
Of thy being poor did change her mind so soon, 
She is not worthy of her name, that's all. 

LoR. Right, Coriolano ; there thou speakest well. 
The pain which worries me is not so much 
The blast of disappointment ; let them talk 
Of such reverses who do really feel them. 
But, oh, that I should ever bring myself 
Into a state where pointing ridicule 
(E'er used by them who have least right to use it,) 
Doth lift his scornful fingers at my steps 
And whisper " He has failed ;" that, Coriolano, 
Is very bitter. 

CoR. Think'st thou she's in earnest. 

For many do quite different things to that 
They seem to do — this is the common theme 
Of giddy nature. 
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Lor. That I cannot tell ; 

But patience is a lesson hard to learn, 
And I shall go, for I am sick at heart, 
To wait and dawdle here in Oviedo : 
Such means I have, though slender, may be spent? 
As well in foreign towns as here ; that past, 
To vulgar work I'll take me^ and become 
The honest earner of my daily bread. 
For work on other soils is well esteemed 
And brings a certain reputation to the man. 
While here 'tis looked upon as degradation, 
The very badge of slaves. Thus must I be 
The shuttlecock of some capricious fate. 
That knocks me where she will ; but it is well, 
For he that sits at home and has his steps 
Enclosed within the limits of one town, 
Learns little of his fellow-men and things. 
O Coriolano, there is much to see : 
The monuments of Nature and of Time, 
The ancient cities each with history graced, » 

The varying climes and savage mountains wild. 
The customs of each race, the holy spot 
Where he that sits on Peter's chair doth rule 
This troubled world of ours ; all these and all 
That falls beneath these stated heads of things. 
Yes, travelling repays the traveller. 

CoR. Nay, stay a little while ; do not resolve 
With such a sudden rashness. Thou ma/st wander 
From Italy to France, from France to England, 
Thy foreign feet be friendly with the soil 
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Of torrid Syria, or the Indian Sea 

May swim thee on his odorous, fruitless plain. 

So let it be ; but never shall thy mind 

Advance one tittle to her wonted health. 

The weight shall be upon thy bosom still, 

And change of place shall not efface the town 

We now do see from out thy memory. 

Thy thoughts shall run despite thy harassed will, 

Like naughty children, whither thou wouldst not - 

Back to the place of disappointment Learn 

That travelling is ever sweet to those 

Whose vacant minds are carelessly relaxed ; 

But how can hearts already filled with care 

Have room for interest in distant scenes ? 

Go where thou wilt, from utmost pole to pole, 

'Tis change of climate, but not change of soul. 

Lor. Nay, thou art croaking ; medicine often serves 
The use for which 'twas made, when he that drinks 
The nasty potioi) thinks 'twill do him good : 
The remedy is most in thought. How much the more 
Shall Nature's physic, sweet variety, 
The change of place, of faces, tongues, and things, 
Enhance the cure of a distempered head ; 
One has to say, " I'm sure 'twill do me good," 
One has to cherish and retain strong faith. 
And half the battle's won. No, no, good friend. 
Seek not to keep me. 

Cor. Hearest thou that sound ? 

Lor. What sound ? no — ah, now I do. 

Cor. The tramp of soldiers and the ring of arms ? 
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Enter a Captain and Soldiers. 

Captain. AVhich of you two is Lorenzo ; stand ou% 
Lorenzo, for one or the other it is. I have traced 
you here from the forest, and upon my soul thou 
shalt not escape. 

Lor. What means this ? I am Lorenzo. 

Cap. Then in the name of his Majesty thou art 
arrested. Here is the writ of warrant, and we trans- 
port thee to the boundaries of the King's dominions, 
near to the Moorish camp. 

Cor. Away with you all ; ye are in mockery. What 
has Lorenzo to do with warrants, being as peaceful a 
citizen as any here in Oviedo ? You are drunk 1 

Cap. Drunk — as much as thou — neither more nor 
less ! No time to lose ! Take this, Lorenzo ; we 
must obey the commands of his Majesty without ask- 
ing questions ; and when thou hast read it prepare ; 
for we must away to-night. 

(Lorenzo reads) 

Cor. a night of strange illusions and of dreams. 

Lor. Grief blossoms grief, and sorrow buds forth 
sorrow. 

Cor. O heaven — what now ? 

Lor. 'Tis true, dear Coriolano, 

I am an exile from the town and thee. 

Cor. Give me the paper — I will tear it up ; 
And piecemeal drag its lyitig words asunder. 
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Cap. Keep off thy hands ; dost wish to make things 
worse ? 

Lor. An enemy hath done this, Coriolano. 

Cor. Now by the powers thou shalt not stir from 
here. 

LoR. Alas ! kind words do little in such straits. 

CoR. Strong words shall do their best to disallow 
A trusted friend, a kind and generous man 
To have vile punishment thrust on his head ; 
By heaven, I will not brook it. 

LoR. Peace, dear sir, 

I know the King, more than he knoweth me. 
His mind is one that like a dry March bough, 
Bends to the will of each successive breeze. 
The moment that the influence be past 
He rises to his wonted seeming strength. 
Peace, peace ! no words of thine, no art, no prayer 
Could turn him from his cruel threats toward me, 
(At least, not cruel, since of error bom,) 
Until the stronger wind have blown away. 
Some treacherous tongue hath done this work for me, 
And here I read that trusty witnesses 
Have proved the charges brought against my name. 
Ay, trusty : trust and honor in the world 
Go for their worth at some low market price ; 
But then, he is determined, so I read, 
Yet wills the penalty be light withal. 
Should sit upon my shoulders easily, 
And at a stated time be taken off; 
This love for me hath tempered his revenge. 
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And though he deems me an accomplice still 
In secret plots against his dangerous throne, 
Yet mingles he with his commands severe 
The hope of future liberty and grace. 

Cor. How came his thoughts so suddenly de- 
ceived, 
How grew his velvet favor into steel ? 

Lor. I know not at whose door the trespass lies, 
But this I know, that some unholy tongue 
Has sprinkled venom of black calumny 
Upon the crystal currents of his soul, 
The which foul thing so taints the listening ear 
That other voices after are defiled, 
And truth that would undo what guile has done, 
Finds but a foe forestalling her approach. 
Who sits before the quick^believing mind 
To utterly exclude her remedies, 

CoR. Certes, his mind is no way worth the name, 
To be thus poisoned by a lying voice. 

LoR. O little things oft ruin what is great ! 
One little canker eats the splendid rose, 
One inch-wide wound destroys the healthy man, 
One errant thought involves the stainless soul - 
In hideous folly, one contemptuous word 
Engenders fire to breathe infuriate hate 
For maddening generations ; ay — one voice 
May change the courses of believing worlds. 
Enough ! dear friend. 

The hour has come which lays her chilly hand 
Upon the bloom of my surviving hope 
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Already fading, now discomfited 

By tliis most sudden frost O fare thee well I 

Remember all the hours we passed together, 

Let their dear memory be near thy heart j 

And when thy poor Lorenzo's far away, 

Hard by the bristling war^plains of the Moors, 

Think sometimes on him ; think and pray for him. 

Cor. O horrid guile that rends two hearts in twain, 
Or rather tries to make one heart be two. 

Lor. Dry up those tears, they show that love's fair 
fount 
Is broken in thy heart — well, thus far good : 
For love is noble e*en in manly tears. 
Nor shows amiss in such a grief as thine ; 
Now showers do good while raging storms destroy, 
So moderate tears relieve a mind surcharged 
And lend a crystal portal unto grief. 
But unchecked torrents from affection's spring 
Overwhelm the sufferer with their ceaseless flow ; 
Dry, then, thy eyes ; and be thyself once more. 
Ye soldiers, I am ready, take me with ye. 
Let us be friends, for fellow travellers 
We must be many a coming, weary day. 
Then let each day be made less wearisome 
By mutual friendship and sweet kindliness. 

CoR. Thou takest this with far too light a heart ; 
' Thy punishment is vile, unjust and wrong, 
Let me revenge such foul disgraceful deeds. 

Cap. Sir, speak not with such rash rapidity ; 
The King's most sacred person is to us 
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A sealed treasure, and we guard it well. 
And thou, Lorenzo, must away with us. 
Yet shalt thou find thy jailers to be friends, 
And exile but a name that wears away 
On closer knowledge of the thing itself. 
On, soldiers ! march ! 

Cor. And yet one word, Lorenzo ; 

I will unto the King myself and see 
The way to thwart such horrid treachery. 

Lor. There start hot tears from those unhappy 
eyes, 
And I who bade thee play a sterner part. 
Now find the practice harder than the rule. 

[Exit CORIOLANO. 

Thy tears have melted all my icy words 
And thawed the resignation and the strength 
Of Stoic firmness. Yet the hope remains 
That old Ramiro fights against his will, 
In this the wronging of me ; and I trow 
That many months will not revolve their course 
But he too suffer change of purpose. Ah ! 
My Coriolano, thou art gone — adieu ! 

Cap. March on, my men ! {aside) how wretched is 
my heart 
That thus must play a seeming cruel part. 

[Exeunt Captain, Soldiers, and Lorenzo. 
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Scene IV.—Gozo's Cave, 
Enter Gozo, Dolores and Julia* 

Gozo. Come in, and welcome to this poor-lit cave, 
The shelves are dusty with the sands of time, 
The books are moldy from blind-eyed disuse, 
The food is scanty, 'tis but herb and root ; 
Yet if ye deign to visit the poor place 
Ye have my welcome ! Gentle lady, speak 
And tell me what ye would your servant do. 

DoL. Our thanks, sir, for such welcome: thanks, 
best thanks, 
Yet is my tongue irresolute to tell 
The purpose of our coming ; things that touch 
The inmost heart are like the golden coin 
We dare not trust to common purses. Sir> 
Forgive me if my visit seem ill-timed. 
Forgive if coming, I lose heart to speak, 
Or make my maidenhood excuse for words. 

Jul. Dear madam, courage ; now at least 'tis late 
To change the course* 

DoL. Good Gozo, I have come 

To beg free passage to the Moorish camp. 
I know that thou canst help me, for thy art 
Is potent to overcome the laws of space. 
In one short moment thou canst set me where 
I may behold the chieftain of the Moors, 
And being with him — learn to bless thy name. 
Long have I passed the lonely years with one 
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Who holds the sceptre of this realm — my sire : 
I have no taste for his philosophies-. 
And there are times^ in this dull life of ours 
When hearts rebel against their dulness — mine 
Now jars against such rest and longs to be 
Where it hath placed its confidence and love. 
Behold me, then, all desolate, forlorn. 
Like Supplication with dishevelled hair,. 
That bends her knees in some old tragedy 
Before the tyrant^ and her voice is tears- 
Hear me and this my co-petitiwier ; 
Oh set me where my heart is gone before, 
And her away from vengeance of the King. 

Jul, Ah ! now thy courage gains her wonted 
strength. 
Thy lips erewhile in stubborn mutiny, 
Resume obedience and fight well for thee. 

Gozo* Peace, lady, peace ; there is within the art 
That men call black, some shred of whiteness left. 
I know the camping places of the Moors ; 
It shall be well with him thou mentionest, 
But thee, how could I help thee ; I whose name 
Is as a byword in thy father's realms ? 
I dare not. 

Jul. Contemn not such a gentle lady's prayer. 

DoL. Have pity on a love distracted so. 

Gozo. Have pity on a solitary man 
Whose wish is peace and silent loneliness ; 
A selfish wish, perchance, but one that clings 
To age congenially, and bids him mate 
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W ithdull r etirement, shunning every chance 
Imperilling hi&^ solitude. 

DoL* No more ! 

If fear alone has robbed my prayer of graces 
And terror work upon thee, advocate 
Against my suit with thy benignity, 
Then let me pledge against fear's artifice, 
The all I have within my princely power 
To shelter thee' from- anger of the King. 

GozOi What shelter could such feebleness afford ? 

DoL. A daughter's intercession hath more strength* 
Than bachelors may wot^ 

Gozo, Dolores^, list ! 

I am so old that life's of little worth, 
Tho' old men more tenaciously than young 
Hang on to- life. But now to do thee good, 
To grant thee thy request would shed a light 
Around my days, and make me quit the world 
With one bright Spot upon- my memory. 
Thy wish shall pass into the name of ** Done;" 
The shower seeks not more readily the earth- 
Wlience it was taken, than this- my consent 
Falls now to gladden and refresh thy prayer. 

DoL. O heart, is then thy poor petitioning, 
So soon rewarded. Sir, my kindest thaaks^ 
Are thine. O Julia 1 

Jul. Madamj I knew 

That such a suit would nowise lack success. 

Gozo. Leave me, fair ladies, if the expedition' 
Of this your wish- would have a full fruition ; 
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Leave me, fair ladies, for awhile, and then 
Return to hear the lesson yQ must ken. 



ACT IIL 



Scene I. — Before Gozo*s Cave, 

Enter Prario. , 

tkARlo. From bosky dells and leafy nooks I 
come, 
From cool recesses where the gurgling rill 
Falls from his marble fount, and tangled trees 
With pleasant umbrage temper Phoebus' gleam* 
1 love the beauty of the breaking morn, 
The pale rose-hues of dim-declining eve, 
The changing of the lights all these I love, 
I contemplate and feel. Or sunny noon 
Will tempt my wings to fly away with me, 
And drop me in some garden's sweet retreat 
To court warm sleep amid the drowsy flowers ; 
While odor-laden silence seals my eyes» 
And lulls me with the droning of the bees. 
There queenly roses bend around my head ; 
Near them big globes of pale hydranga loom 
Like mimic moons, to soothe the mimic night 
Of noonday stillness. Then i' a breath away. 
Away upon the lightness of the wind, 
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To virgin plains of boundless garden wild, 

Untrimmed by man, where Nature plants the flowers. 

There downy clouds, gold-hemmed by southern suns, 

Will bear me in their lap, and sailing on, 

We float upon the currents and the streams 

Of Jove's own sea. Oh, how divinely pure. 

The fulness and the beauty of the world ! 

For peeping from the airy chariot oft, 

I drink the pleasure of the earth and skies, 

Gaze on the richness of the drooping trees, 

The errant streams, and all the happy things 

That living, live not. Far away there rise 

The higher efforts of the earth to gain 

Friendship with heaven, distance-fading hills, 

Blue cones that melt into the bluer sky, 

And all the dimness of the horizon's marge. 

Soft I who comes here ? 

Enter Dolores and Julia. 

Jul. O mercy on us ! what have we here ? a spirit 
of flesh, a man-butterfly, or butterfly-man, 

DoL. Julia! 

Jul. Madam ! 

DoL. Speak to him. 

Jul. To him ? 

DoL. To it, then. O he smiks ! he laughs I 

Jul. Madam ! this comes of spirit-dealing. If we 
consult magicians we must be on good behaviour 
with what^^they conjure up — lovely or ugly. 

DoL. Courage ! There's more of the lovely than 
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the ugly here. What has been conjured up is more 
beautiful, certe«, than the conjuror. I have it; this 
is the messenger to guide us away. Oh, courage, 
courage. 

Jul. Yes ! courage. 

DoL. Speak to him. 

Jul. if thou art the first to invoke courage, be the 
;first to invoke the apparition. 

DoL. Julia ! Julia ! 

Jul. Speak, dear lady. O la ! he moves. 

DoL. Then I will. 

Jul. Speak ! lose no time — he moves ; who knows 
where we are? 

DoL. Sir, spirit, cherub, winged elf, tell me who 
you are ! 

Jul. Hush ! he sings. 

Prario (singiug). 

Spirit^ tell me who you are ! 
Winged elf, tell me who you are! 

Ha! ha! 
ril answer you, 
ril answer you, 

DoL. 'Tis Echo incarnate. But Echo was a nymph, 
this a boy, methinks. A Daphnis in form, an Orpheus 
for voice, an Echo and Iris transformed. O Pytha- 
goras ! 

Jul. Madam, he begins again ! 
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When night doth set her doors ajar. 
How shines profuse the morning star; 
A lamp before Nighfs postern set^ 
Just like a diamond fixed in Jet; 
How streams the dawning near and far, 
When night doth set her doors ajar / 

Ha! ha! 
Now I can pass those doors ajar. 
And clip the gold from Venu^ star : 
For Fm a fairy, not like you 
Chained to this earth, and mortal too, 

DoL. If this be spirit's melody, I ween, 
Their throats axe subtler than the most renowned 
Poor mortals have 1 

Jul. Their lutes more fine 

Than earth can fashion, though invisible. 

DoL. The singer's self is e*en invisible I 
Faded and past into the very air ; 
An airy thing unto its element. 
Hush ! once more. 

A Voice singing. 

Daffodillies, daffodillies. 
Cherry-pie and tiger-lilies. 
Lavender with China-roses, 
Who will buy the homely posies f 

DoL. The sky is vocal with aerial song, 
And lutes that float about in viewless guise, 
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Speak to the ear though mocking yet the eyes. 
At length comes flesh and blood — a happy change. 

Enter Gozofrom his Cave, 

Already, sir, we wait to hear your will. 

Gozo. Tis done — your journey planned and nicely 
, schemed, 
Is ripe for your fulfilment of it now ; 
Come, listen what to do. A magic car 
Awaits you at the summit of the hill, 
Therein once placed, bruise these selected herbs 
Which now I give you, so their fragrant juice 
Escape the wounded stem; that juice rub in 
Upon your brows, and all at once a sleep, 
More potent than the night's oblivion is, 
Shall bind you with his tranquillizing spell. 
Awaking ye shall be the where ye would. 
I can no more — if Prario is nigh 
(A messenger away when needed most). 
Him will I bid to lead you up the hill. 
Thou truant Prario — hither, hither come ! 

Pra. {appearing). Behold me, master, present at 
thy call. 

Gozo. Good Messenger ! these ladies thou wilt 
guide 
Beyond my cave, to summit of the hill. 
I'here leave them. 

DoL. All our thanks are due. 

Yet courage struggles with vague terrors new. 

[Exeunt Dol., Julia, and Prario. 
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Gozo. Farewell ! And* courage bear you bravely 
through. \Exit. 

Scene II. — A Room in Irio*s House, 

Enter Irio. 

Irio. O woe IS me ! the work is done full well, 
Lorenzo is an exile, but that fact 
So grateful to my thoughts, sits fell and grim 
At poor Amata's heart. No treachery now 
Will soothe the aching of my daughter's love. 
Her love — ay, yes, for one whose very name 
Broods like an imprecation o'er my head. 
Haunts all my hours, and clogs my very soul. 
Her love for him ! I am her father still, 
Black, vile and loathsome though I should appear, 
I am her father still, my love for her 
Did seem the glimmer of an only star 
To cheer me in this horrid world, where pain 
And keen remorse and records of past crime 
Encompass me with darkness and misdoubt. 
Now that is quenched, extinguished, gone, gone, gone, 
Put out by my own rash temerity, 
My proper Jealousy ; the conscious fool 
Laments his deed too late. I have no right 
To hope she e'er will smile on me again ! 
Yet strength of will shall force her to't. Be calm 
And make a daughter bend before thy power. 

Enter Amata. 

Good day, Amata ; grief takes bold of me 
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To see thy cheeks so pale and sickly thin. 
Their wonted roses bloom no more, I find, 
Beneath the radiance of thy suns of eyes, 
Those suns themselves o'erdimmed by misty tears, 
Which like autumnal rains fall thick and fast, 
Yet wake no blossom from the chilly soil. 

Ama. Sir, spare your words, I pray you. If so be 
That thou must prate of such like things to me ; 
Look to thyself and rather speak of tears 
Which spring from penitence and gentiy fall 
To nourish fruit of everlasting worth. 

Irio. And I am told that tnute indifference, 
The bosom friend of long and hopeless grief, 
Hath cast a spell upon those very eyes 
Which find no object worthy their regard. 
At mass, my daughter prays abstractedly. 
Her lips fast moving with some unknown prayer, 
Yet from the mournful aspect it inspires. 
Guessed intercession for some absent one. 
Whose coming is scarce hoped for. Then at home 
;She takes a book, a favorite one (they say). 
Turns page and page most listlessly until 
The dull-grown volume, weary of such treatment, 
Slides ito the floor, mistaking grief for sleep. 
At eve she wanders in the garden's shade. 
Plucks at a flower or two, half culls a rose, 
Then leaves it hanging from the stem to die. 
So careless and so objectless her life : 
And now in keeping with her other ways, 
She meets her father with a darkening frown. 
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More chilling than the bitter touch of March 
That ruffles o*er a pool. Physicians* skill 
May cure the body, but such ills as these, 
Will-grown, the will itself must remedy. 

Am A. I'd better go and leave thee to thyself; 
The sermon ended, I may well depart. 
Preachers may not be answered — well for them. 

Irio. My daughter, O Amata, O the change :! 
The cruel biting of thy wintry frost ; 
Amata, speak, and smile on me again. 

Am A. Smile on thyself; unloose the solid ice 
That binds the currents of thy prisoned heart. 
Ay, smile on that, and if with steadfast gaze 
Thou thaw'st the stream of thy most wicked soul, 
May be, my own affection, filial grown. 
Shall run her happy course all unrestrained. 

Irio. Dear daughter, thou art sick ; a little rest 
Will be thy surest physic. Or, an't please thee, 
Fetch thee thy lute and strike a soothing string, 
For music, like a breeze that follows rain, 
Oft dries the teardrops sorrow leaves behind. 

Ama. I have no care for music, yet the lute 
Shall lend a courage to my hidden thought. 
And speak where words would fail. 

Irio. Dost know a song ? 

Ama. a short one, sir, so sweetly kin to grief, 
That she might melt to hear her own expression. 
But see the instrument ; now, shall I sing ? 

Irio. If so thy heart be comforted withal; 
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Amata {sings). 
When the trellis rots away^ 
Vines in aimless sorrow stray ; 
When the column's shaft is broken^ 
Arches hang but ruin's token. 

If the eyes be robbed of sight, 
Mourn they but in widowed plight ; 
And if heart from heart be fled. 
Bothy not one, were better decul, 

Irio. Unhappy girl, is not thy folly cured ? 
Wilt still insult thy father and disdain 
His judgment in thy life's great destiny* 
O miserable wretch ! out of my sight ; 
I'll force the folly from thy lovesick heart ! 
How dar'st thou bear thee thus contemptuously 
Before the very presence of thy sire ? 

Ama. Oh 1 once I had a father on this earth, 
But guile, more roughly than rough death itself, 
Can break the links of such paternity : 
To me that father is not. 

Irio. Wilt mock me 

So that my threats do steel themselves to action ? 

Ama. I know not what thy threats may be. Lord 
Irio; 
Enough for me to find thee treacherous, 
To know thy breath polluted with thy lies, 
To hate where I should love, and honor one, 
Who long hath trampled honor in the dust. 

Irio. Hush 1 for thy words seem beating on my soul, 
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Like waves that roar destruction to a bark, 
The groaning timber trembles all too weak 
To bear the impetuous battle of the sieas. 

Ama. I have no wish to break the ill-fated thing 
That rigs itself with self-destroying lies. 
But to be plain — repent thee of thy de^d ! 
Which deed lamented shall induce more grief 
And tears oh tears ; and as each drop shall fall 
Fresh from the unwonted margin of thine eyes, 
Therewith shall perish each disgraceful sin 
That stains the conscience of thy timorous soul. 

Irio. Repent ! O foolishness of woman's thought, 
How shall a man repent, if one thereby 
Reveal himself true-colored to the world ? 
Go, sob, and groan away within the church, 
As women can ; but thank the Lord that men 
Are left without to sweat and work and toil 
To gain a little bread to feed your mouths. 

Ama. Repent? Dost know how thou had*st best 
repent ? 
Clear poor Lorenzo's name before the King. 

Irio. By heaven I Once more thou mak'st thy 
tongue a lash 
To rouse my fury. Go ! thou thing bewitched I 
Go from my presence ; let mine eyes no more 
Behold those ears which some unholy art 
Has rendered conscious of my secret dpeds. 
Amata (exit singing). 
And if heart from heart befled, 
£oihf not one^ were better d^ad. 
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Irio. Now curses gather round my guilty head, 
And Nemesis, that fiend of tardy step; 
Overtakes me in the triumph of my sin. 
For I would fiiin seek exile from myself, 
Yet where can self be separate from self, 
Or mak«e a tance with the rebellious mind, 
The mutiny of conscience ? Flee away 
From all the aching of remorseful thought, 
Ay, ay-^but how can man part company 
With his own fantasies, or lull to rest 
The jarring anguish of his fevered brain ? 
O fool ! remains there not a full-wide door 
O'er whose dim threshold all are forced to pass, 
Nor cros& again ? Then why not rush to that, 
And willing join the unwilling multitude ? 
A little time and I must go with them. 
Why not anticipate the hour and be 
An eager jostler in that lagging crowd ? 

no, no, no ; 'tis too, too horrible ; 
There is that beckons me from such a sin. 

And whispers. Dare not. Death's unfathomed power, 

1 doubt if it can utterly heal up 

The self-inflicted wounds of life like mine. 

Or make me what I once have been again. 

Rather death sits an arch-conspirator 

Mocking at Ufe, and bids unwary men 

Seek rest that is not. Heaven pity one 

To whom nor life nor death their rest can give. [^Exit. 
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Scene III. — A room in the Palace. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger. I would that I could muffle up my 
mouth, 
And deaden all ray words before their birth, 
Ot still the noisy tongue which like a clapper 
Already strikes^ the iron sidfe of truth, 
To ring, the curfew of his joy, to extinguish 
The homely fires that long have cheered his hearth, 
Converting them to ashes and to grief. 
Enter the KinG; 

King* I hear thou hast a message for me— speak. 

Mess. I dare not speak what I have come to tell. 

King. What kind of messenger art thou> my friend. 
That canst not give the message which thou hast ? 

Mess^ The palace-master that did send: me here 
Had never dared to give the news^ himself. 

King* O heavens^l what is this 1 

Mess, (aside). For ever thus 

The curious mind doth trample down suspense ; 
Yet surely the digesting of a poison 
Be worse than guessing at \\s composition. 

King* Out, fool, speak out — I'll have no tarriance ! 

Mess. Brief, then^ Sir King, thy daughter, sweet 
Doloresi 
Hath stolen from thee, under veil of night ; 
The conscious moon descended to the sea 
And left the sky as murky and as dull 
As bats* wings are ; it was betwixt the times 
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Of waning stars and Phoebus' earliest gleam, 
The blackest hour of all the twice-told twelve, 
That she, whose only light was light of cunning, 
Departed from thee. Then she fled apace, 
And ere the golden sun had bathed her room 
With his ambrosial tear-drops, she was far 
Beyond protecting hills. 

King. Impossible ! 

Is it thoumockest at my majesty? 

Mess. More bent have I to sorrow for my King* 
Truth is no mocker, but by passionless words 
Or grieves or gladdens without frown or smile. [Exit 

King. Gone from me ! stolen from me in the night. 
Gone where ? Oh 'tis the merest fantasy 
Troubling the mental vision of my thought. 
Yet, no !- 1 dream not ! O that one in whom 
I live a second life, she gone from me, 
Forsaken me who loved her so, so long, 
Departed under veil of night — if true 
Then fall and perish thou poor agbd life, 
As falls the oak before the wintry blast, 
Nor rise to trouble me again, O heart 
Bear up, and change thy sorrow into wrath, 
Wrath, bitter wrath against the cause of this ; 
For cause there is ! Lorenzo — ah, L,ord Irio 
Did warn me of his budding treachery ; 
He has induced my daughter hence to flee, 
I have it now. Poor Irio did not dare 
To tell me all ; but if a full enquiry, 
The hunting of this miserable dog 
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Should cost my crown, my kingdom, or my life, 
By heaven, it shall be done. O gratitude. 
That word is seen within a dictionary, 
But not elsewhere — sweet filial gratitude. 
To treat her father with a cold contempt, 
With worse than silence. On, for time is dear \ 
Not words but deeds must make this mystery clear ! 

[Exit 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — The Moorish Camp. 
Enter Ali and Diminar. 

All The rumor runs that King Ramiro's daughter 
Who once accompanied her sire to war, 
To whom I vowed a life's fidelity. 
Hath hither come ; but escort she hath not. 
Unfriended save by one, whose name they say 
Is Julia, long tried in amity 
And conscious to her flight. Speak, Diminar^ 
And tell me if this tale of strange adventure 
Hath caught thine ears. 

Dim. Most noble Aliy 

Rumor is oft but echo unto truth ; 
And though he be black painted as a liar, 
His speech is seldom wrong. Our camp is filled 
With all the story of Dolores' flight, 
And admiration for her constant faith. 
Blends with a just astonishment and awe 
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At safe completion of such travelling. 

For Oviedo where Ramiro holds 

His timid court, from this our happy camp 

Is distant many a day, and at the thought 

Of such devotion and fidelity 

Filling the heart of Spain's heroic princess 

Our soldiers deem that Christian tho' she be, 

Yet Ali might be matched with something worse. 

All With something worse 1 Brave Diminar, to 
thee, 
The sharer of my secret thoughts, I own 
That nothing better could attract my heart 
Ramiro's daughter, Prince Orgogno's sister, 
Affianced to a Moor, O strange, full strange I 
New brothers shall be old belligerents, 
A father take up arms against his son, 
His daughter wife to his arch-enemy ; 
O surely peace must spring from out such things, 
And circumstance of sweet affinity 
Shall wreathe the olive round our weary swords. 
Hush ! they come. 

Enter Dolores and Julia. 

DoL. O Ali ! Is it thus we meet once more ? 

All If eyes can see as well they saw before. 

DoL. This day is recompense for many past 

All Like jewelled morn succeeding nightly blast. 

DoL. A father's grief is balanced by my joy. 

All His changed foes shall never more annoy. 

Pol. Ay, grief for me that was his one true friend. 

All O let no tears with such a May-day blend. 
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Dim. For we an embassage of peace shall send. 
Jul. Thus peace shall bud and battles have an end. 

All O dear Dolores, Princess of that realm 
With which, alas ! We wage an unjust war, 
(Unjust to her whose every look is peace), 
How great thy heart's most sweet fidelity i 
The sun this day has made a blessed light, 
For he hath brightened with a flood of joy 
My soul's own eyes. Now let the camp ring out 
With all the clashing of a fresh salute. 
And echo answer from the farthest hill 
In honor of the coming of my joy. 

Dim. And thou, dear Ali, know thy joy is mine j 
My heart is but vibration of thine own, 
If tears have sprung and welled forth from mine eyes 
On sad occasions of thy sorrows past, 
Now they reflect the liquid light of love 
And catch the smiles which run upon thy brow* 

Jul. And I will claim a portion of that mirth 
And take delight in that I share the cause 
Whose sole effect is joy. Julia is one 
Whose joys are rooted in her mistress's. 

All The happy morn, empurpled with her skies 
And gilt with all the riches of the sun. 
Join in our gladness. But let us within, 
And break our fast in mutual company j 
This done, the wondrous tale shall be recounted 
How angel feet the rugged hills surmounted. 

[Exeunt omnes% 

II — 3 
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Scene II. — Another part of the Moorish Camp, 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo. Alone, alone, yes, utterly alone. 
From that first moment when I naked came 
Forth from my mother's womb, until that hour 
When earth whose appetite is never less, 
Shall stow me in her universal maw : 
Alone in thought, alone in that huge world 
Of passion and unquenchable desire 
Without a kindred soul to see me through, 
Or bring relief. Ay, men are shut from men, 
And each particular life is like a star. 
Ordained to move in his predestined sphere, 
Untampered with by alien orbits nigh. 

God ! that envy should conspire with fortune 
And bring me to this pass ! Twas not enough 
That living in the circle of my town, 

1 there should fail to win Amata's hand. 
But now the gates of happiness are barred 
By exile's iron bolts. O death and life ! 
Like cat and mouse ye run and turn about. 
And we that live in terror of our end. 

Yet hug the fear and cannot face our end. 
Must it be so ? While the perplexM thought 
Doth struggle with the tangled links of chain 
That wrap it round, there burst within the man 
The fountains of deep love, and then the heart 
All conscious of his own impassioned life. 
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Most clearly cries, I am because I feel. 

I have within me something that shall burn 

The mean affections to a meaner dust, 

While I but feed and thrive upon my fire. 

That cry hath echoed in this being — Me — 

It is no more a voice, but as it were 

A solid ground amid incertain soil, 

Thereon I plant my foot 1 I have then love, 

Which owns a nature of diffusive kind, 

Suppression it brooks not, now thus, the I, 

The little I becomes a mighty world, 

Far greater than this matter-world we tread, 

So great, that it could swallow down the world 

And be insatiate still. I love the truth, 

The fellowship of men, the speechless things, 

The mom, the eve, the hues of Nature's face. 

But men the most Here is the curse, the curse i 

They love me not as I have yearned for them. 

They answer not the hope I fixed in them. 

They mirror not the joy I find in them, 

I reap their scorn where I have sown my tears. 

O curse, for man not understood by man, 

'Tis changed into a blessing if aright 

We read the lesson of our destinies. 

And do what there is learnt ; for if but once 

The wandering waters of divided love 

Be gathered in a heap upon the soul. 

The too full heart will hurl them up perforce 

(An effort infinitely long and far,) 

Till they return to Him from whom they came. 
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There, there is peace. The heavy corpse may try 
To drag pure thought adown from where it soars, 
Down from the lofty heritage it claims 
And with tumultuous passions vex it oft, 
What matter, for the higher, nobler part 
Rests on the unruffled harbour of content. 
The waveless waters lit by God's own smiles. 
Enough, who comes ? 

Enter Dolores, Ali, and Diminar. 

All The camp is festive with to-day's good news. 
The preparation for our marriage grows, 
And peace hath pitched her tent among us now. 

Dim. And Diminar congratulates his friend, 
On such a happy circumstance, and while 
He marvels at the aeronautic flight 
Of Oviedo's maidens, he will pray 
It lead not in its train another flight. 
Across the plains and not amid the air, 
Long lines of armies to recover one 
Whom old Ramiro's wrath must fall upon. 

DoL. Let hope keep down such darkling fears as 
these. 

All Rather the thought of strength permits repose, 
And consciousness of worth security. 
.Have we not arms within this camp of ours 
To set against the Spanish modes of war ? 
Shall Moslem chieftains fear the Christian hordes, 
Whose kingdom, like a carpet, was rolled up 
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By our brave ancestors to northern hills j 
There let the moths devour it. 

DoL. Ali, Ali, 

No more of cruel words — and as for " Christian," 
Omit that word, it wounds me like a knife. 

Ali. Forgive me, my Dolores, now speaks Ali, 
Regenerate by thy influence, then 
He tripped into his former ways of speech. 

Dim. Howbeit I fear resumption of the war ; 
For such is parents' temper, that their love 
Once taken by the frost congeals to ice 
Of such a thickness, that no pity's ray 
Can thaw it back to what it was before. 

Lorenzo (advancing). And I am here to cast un- 
wiUing gloom 
Upon the brightness of your day. 

Ali. Speak out ! 

Who art thou that with inauspicious brow, 
Tak'st up the parable of wofulness ? 

Lor. My home is Oviedo, and my name — 

Dou Lorenzo ! 'tis Lorenzo : O 'tis he 
That bears an evil will towards my father, 
'Tis he that stirs sedition in the town 
And plots against the safety of the throne, 
'Tis he that banished from his native land, 
Spies out the weakness of a hostile camp. 
But stay, perhaps he comes with an intent 
Of different nature, whispering to the Moors 
The gaps in Oviedo's walls; I scarce 
Know which of these two thoughts displeaseth me. 
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For friends are foes, and foes are turned to friends. 

All Let him speak on and gradually unfold 
With honest words the reasons of his coming. 

Lor. Brave Captain of the Moors, (for such thy 
mien 
Doth argue well thy rank), I will speak out 
In fewest words ; Time is no listener now. 
I am not that Lorenzo who doth make 
Foul plots, still less the spy that bears that name. 
But I am one who hath an exile's grief, 
Howbeit unstained by aught of exile's guilt ; 
Banished from Oviedo on some plea, 
Yet deemed unworthy to be told my fault, 
I late have spent the days of banishment , 
At no great distance from this very camp, 
And once conversing with my friendly guards 
(Too friendly to be jailers,) I o'erheard. 
And partly too was told that news had come. 
To wit, that King Ramiro had sustained 
A more than loss in his sole daughter's flight. 
The royal lady in whose sight we stand. 
Now though Orgogno, Prince of Oviedo, 
Commands the greater portion of the troops. 
And they are braving all the shocks of war. 
The King collects the remnants of his force 
And swears revenge on all, or any, who 
Connived at this the downfall of his joy. 
Now, therefore, play the man. Thine, gracious Moor, 
Be all the glory of advancing peace 
And oflfering friendship, which if he should scorn 
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(As scorn he will,) then threaten to renew 
The war which long has slumbered in these parts, 
But spare to shed a single drop of blood ; 
There's my poor counsel 

All All our thanks are due 

To one who brings us news of such import ; 
We thank you for your counsel, but that ware 
So cheaply given is as cheaply prized 
By many (so 'tis said :) the threat of war 
Depends more on Ramiro, than on us. 

DoL. We know not how to rate this news so sad, 
Brought by Lorenzo, for his mind may scheme 
So many lies, that it were difficult 
To disentangle .truth therefrom. At home 
He did not much frequent Truth's shrine, not he i 
But ever ready for seditious work. 
He led an idling, tongue-infectious life, 
And never silencing his words by work, 
He ate the labors of the public hands, 
Withouten laboring for the public weaL 

Lor. Dear lady, whence this flow of obloquy ? 
Why strike a mourner with such fiery words — 
One who has but devised the sweetest life 
For thee and thine ? 

DoL. Hear, Ali, hear the tongue 

That sets a town on fire with treason's blaze, 
Comparing milk-and-water words to fire. 

LoR. Once more I pray thee to believe my tale : 
Thy safety is at stake. A wicked tongue 
Has cast a venom on the furthest shoots 
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Of my good honor, and e'en here I find 
My name is blighted. O unhappy world 
That in thy hidden solitudes dost sting 
The exile and the wanderer ; let who can 
Delight to sing thy beauties, but to me 
Thou art a most perfidious, evil world. 
Dolores — wilt thou too discredit me, 
Cast doubt upon my honor, sear and mar 
The reputation for integrity 
That once was mine ? Most honored lady, 
In this the hour of dark impending storm 
Believe me for thy sake alone — not mine — 
For I am altogether fallen in the sight 
Of fellow men (although not in mine own), 
Then rather for thy gentle sake, believe me : 
The King pursues, and in his swift approach, 
Thy very life is much imperilled. 

DoL. Thy words are sure in earnest — tell the 
charge 
On which thine exile was established. 

Lor. Some private enemy did work my fall ; 
I know not what foul plea did serve his end. 
For ere I could have access to his King 
To clear me of the charge, dire exile claimed me, 
And even to this hour invests me still 
In her dull livery of weeds. Enough ! 

DoL. Lorenzo, art thou honest in thy words ? 

LoR. Honest and honorable, true, sincere, 
It is a lady and a princess asks me. 
And thus have I replied. But had another 
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So tested me I ween I had made no answer 
But passed the insult by contemptuously. 

DoL. Forgive me then, but listen. That foul charge, 
The cause of thy perplexed banishment, 
Sprang from a tongue I ever credited 
And one that ever influenced the King. 

Lor. O tell me ! 

DoL. Irio. 

Lor. Amata's father? 

DoL. Ay, ay — the very same. 

LoR. This is a sting which deadens all the rest. 
This is a lash that numbs the sense of pain 
By its intensity. 'Twas he, *twas he. 
That stately councillor, so seeming good, 
That fiend in angel mask, that smooth-tongued 

wretch, 
Amata's father ! 

DoL. And thou innocent ! 

Wert thou at least quite altogether so ? 

Lor. O lady, mock me not once more. It is 
The very end of calumny to lie 
In such a way as leaves poor innocence 
Nor wish nor power to lift her head again. 

DoL. Then pardon me this second fault, I pray. 
Speak if there's aught that I may do for thee. 

Lor. To mend a broken heart, to change another 
Which broke it by his own deep wickedness ; 
To soothe an angry King, to show deceit 
True-colored to all eyes ; to tell a maiden 
Thou may'st not see, that she is still beloved 
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By her poor exile, all or aught of this 
Exceeds thy power. 

DoL. Yet it is possible 

To cast a certain calm o'er our despair. 
And reap some seeming peace from hopelessness. 

Lor. Now is the time for action. We must force 
Our proper woes away from memory. 
The King, thy father, and, alas 1 thy foe, 
And my unwitting tyrant follows thee — 
Ah 1 who can tell how far his angry soul 
May overboil to pour his dread revenge 
On thee and thy protectors. Let them arm 
Or flee as fast they may — no other course 
Is open — mark my words. 

All He speaks so well 

That we must credit all he says as true ; 
Lies go not hand in hand with honesty, 
Nor guile with such a noble mien as his. 
I am for war — ^at once the camp shall arm 
To meet our coming foe. 

LoR. Nay ! merely threaten, 

Or rather temporize or make new terms ; 
I am no traitor to my tyrant King. 

DoL. Nor I a rebel to my doating sire. 

Dim. Nor time a loiterer when war impends, 
By these sweet backward-forward half resolves, 
Ramiro gets good profit. Ere we finish 
The foe will cut our vacillations short 
By sword and fire. 

All , Good Diminar, I go — 
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But while I marshal all our force for war, 
Appoint my captains each his proper troop. 
Do thou first give this welcome messenger 
Fair, courteous hospitality, which done. 
Join in my work, as thou hast ever joined. 

DoL. O All— go not, leave me not alone, 
I can but die if thou my light art gone. 
All, all undone, forsaken and forlorn. 

All Dear Christian, I must fight for thee, to save 
Thy tender life from threatening revenge. 
To make thee queen of an untroubled land, 
Not leave thee captive to a conquering hand. 

DoL. No, call me not a Christian — once I was. 
But I have sacrificed too much for thee, 
War, vengeance, hate now follow in the wake 
Of that fond sacrifice. To fool a father 
Who ever loved me well, to barter faith 
For queenly name (for who can honor faith 
If wedded to a Moslem ?) how may one 
Who acts such parts with no unwilling mind, 
Retain the Christian title ? 

All All the more 

I see the deep sincereness of thy love. 
For thou hast made me of so much account 
As e'en to sacrifice such things for me. 

DoL. Nay ! all the more I see my misery ; 

Ali — do not go. 

All In thy defence 

1 go, I haste to arm ten thousand men. 

\Exit All 
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Dim. Thou exiled stranger, come with me I pray, 
To share our chieftain's hospitality. 
Thou must be tired with such long travelling. 
Sweet princess — let qie guide thee to a tent 
That droops with broidered coverings, and one 
Full worthy of thy royal presence : there 
Repose shall seal thy too long vigiled eyes. 
While I lead Christian to our Chieftain's tent 
Where he and I may speak more leisurely. 

DoL. O sleep will never seal these wearied eyes, 
For fear is sleep's great enemy. I see 
A thousand soldiers bleeding on the plain — 
The many-headed horrors of a battle : 
It rises all before me. I the cause, 

fond Dolores — it is all too late I 

Dim. Leave we this spot — see I will lead the way. 
[Exeunt Dim., Dol., Julia, and Lorenzo. 

Scene 111.— Inferior of Ali's Tent, 
Enter Diminar and Lorenzo. 

Dim. Throw in thy lot with ours and let misdoubt 
Be tempered to resolve. Well thou canst point 
The weakness of the Spanish enemy. 
The unguarded portions of their straggling hosts, 
Thus help the operations of attack. 
And fill our lines with greater confidence. 

Lor. Why should I war against my sovereign King? 

1 am an exile, but his easy mind 
May bend to my release. 
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Dim. But should he fiad thee 

Among our troops, thy life is nothing worth. 
In thee he only will perceive an exile 
Stirring up war against him, and revenge 
Will steel his heart to greater violence. 
There is no time for flight— thou must remain, 
And if remaining, why not fight for us ? 

Lor. O there is ample time — Sir, let me leave 
The natio'ns' quarrels to the nations' selves. 

Dim. And poor Dolores to the chance of death* 
Think on that princess, whom, with so much zeal, 
Thou wamedst of the King's approach, and now 
When thou may'st raise an arm in her defence, 
Thou fleest, only mindful of thyself. 

Lor. One arm will make but little difference. 

Dim. Nay, should our soldiers see a Spaniard born 
I* the van of battle, leading the assault — 
Their confidence will grow to greater strength, 
And confidence makes up for want of troops. 

Lor. Tho' ladies claim allegiance more than men, 
A princess is less worthy than a king. 

Dim. a. princess, who may fall into the hands 
Of Oviedo's tyrant, claims thine aid > 
Who knows he may not kill her in his wrath ? 

LoR. The Heavens forfend I 

Dim. And thou forfend it ; 

Irresolution argues cowardice. 

LoR. O no, I am not that ! Thou speakest well ; 
A woman's woe claims all our service now, 
If she has been at fault, mi3fortune*s storm 
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Encircles her, and we jnust look thereto. < 

Dim. Give me thy hand* 

Enter All 

All My Diminar, 

The hours are big with this expected strife ; 
From furthest outposts we have learnt the news 
That Oviedo's armies come apace. 

Dim. Accept a captain for thy bravest troop. 

All {to Lor.) And wilt thou aid us in our hour of 
need ? 

Lor. My hand is pledged and I have given my 
word. 

All Then all our thanks are laid at thy brave feet. 
O- Victory ! Thou still uncertain power, 
That holdest laurels in thy partial hands, 
Scatter thy smiles upon thy suppliants here, 
To save a maiden from the foemen near. 

[Exeunt omnes. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — The Moorish Camp, 

Enter Ali, Diminar, Lorenzo, and Soldiers 
{music from within). 

All List to the music which already swells 
Upon the varying breeze, now loud, now faint. 
Like to some spirit of the air with power. 
That lifts and buoys us up to heaven afar ! 
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The echo rings to the awakened hills. 
Losing itself afar. Sweet influence 1 
By which the thought, in rapturous errors led, 
Gives rein to all the splendid harmonies 
That are within. 'Tis utterly divine, 
Delight of sense delighting noblest minds — 
The'spell that binds unruly spirits down- 
Beyond expression sweet, delectable, 
Above all pleasure pleasing, pleasurable — 
Then thunder drums, lift up your voice; ye trumpets, 
Break into life, and let your tenor be 
That harmony most exquisitely so, 
In that it treads on discord's martial heels, 
And running after, breathes in greater courage, 
Not losing its own charm : thus woman's soul 
That hangs on manly will, but gains thereby 
And nobler grows, though gentler none the less. 
O music \ I am now thy menial slave ; 
Speak but the word and whither thou shalt lead 
Impassioned I will go, without reserve 
But in implicit mood obeying. Hark 1 
The waves of sound already flood my ear 
And all his torrents beat my passive bram 
And steep it with inebriation's power — 
The mind herself invents a hundred mouths 
To drink the varied draughts all down at once^ 
Till out she starts far, far beyond herself, 
In ecstasy. O music, wondrous thing, 
By thee the heart swells twice his natural size 
And beats the blood, the very lite of man, 

12 
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Right through the tingling veins with double speed — 
Making the craven warriorlike and brave, 
The brave more valorous a thousand times 
And all the worid a magic battle-field. 
Ho, Diminar ! Lorenzo 1 

Dim. Sir, what will you ? 

All The King of Oviedo is for war. 
We sent in this the hour of utmost moment 
An embassage to treat, if possible. 
Of peace and amity with him and his, 
The which he spurned, and with much insolence 
Demanded the return of his dear daughter. 
Yet vowed revenge upon me, come what might. 
^Twas dangerous even for commissioners 
To tarry in his presence, and their wrath 
Had overboiled to folly had they stayed, 
And on their coming I have learnt their news. 
For us we are prepared. Be strong, my friends. 
Support us in the trial of our strength. 
Lorenzo has the bravest troop to lead ; 
His years spent in the army (for I learn 
He spent some years) has taught him captainship. 
The time for execution hath arrived. 
So, Diminar, my own lieutenant — now 
Display thy wonted courage — and be brave, 
Brave as thou ever wast, all shall be well, 
And conflict shall go forth to victory. 

Dim. O Sir, my sword hath ever been unsheathed 
In thy brave cause, believe me, now no less 
I draw it forth for thee and that same cause. 
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Lor. And mine, tho* never yet so drawn, shall be 
Unsheathed no whit less faithfully for that. 

All I thank you — for I know your words to be 
As true as man e*er spake. Enough ! we go 
With beating hearts yet no incertain steps 
To meet a greater force ; but numbers yield 
To fewer troops if only we be brave. 
Now from this spot ! Lorenzo, wait awhile 
Till the last moment for repose be eome 
And we will send for thee in haste. Farewell ! 
May victory be sweet to us and thee ! 

[Exeunt Ali and Diminar. 

Lor. I would that I were like the common mass,^ 
Which pass their years without a thought or sigh, 
Armed with indifference^ that sovereign cure 
For half our ills. But oh ! to think, to think, 
And on deep thought to build a lonely life. 
This is a very martyrdom of mind^ 
Where thought is pain and solitude a hell. 
Hush ! *tis the voice of passionv At this time 
When life is verging, to a dreadful chance, 
Be calm, my soul ; in stillness view thine end. 
The lake if calm reflects the eternal sky. 
But tempests mar that beatific sight 
It takes of Heaven, so it is with thee ; 
Thou canst not muse and passion the same hour. 
Blindfold I entered into life, like one 
Pusht o'er a threshold by an unseen hand. 
Then hears the door shut suddenly ; too soon 
The bandage dropped and my bewildered eyes- 

12 — 2; 
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Hit on a scen^ whose misery is such 

That naught but custom smooths it to our gaze. 

Disease was there for ever pandering death ; 

Poor bodies breathing in their measured air ; 

Strong men with sicknesses of soul \ distress 

Praying for riches, riches tired of self ; 

Fair talents run to seed in listlessness ; 

Love trampled down by lust ; adversity 

Nursing young innocence at her fierce breast ; 

Sin posting up dead virtue's epitaph ; 

Guile, thinly masked, in wait for artlessness ; 

Base calumny destroying hopes for aye, 

And time confounding all. What is there here 

That we should fall in love with tarriance, 

To make a sigh the echo of " farewell," 

To cast a gloom upon the sepulchre, 

To draw thick tears as tribute for the dead ? 

O vain perversion I Tears should be for those 

Who enter in and madly throw away 

The grace divine whereby alone the strife 

Is won for ever. Happiness on earth 

Is but a tangled happiness at best, 

The threads of sorrow are mixed up therewith, 

Health laughs thereat, and sleep's precarious charm 

But breaks or gives it ever and anon. 

One little draught of wine will smooth the brow 

And in a moody hour give birth to joy, 

A punctured nerve will steep us with dismay 

And fill the man with pain. Nor is our life 

Or equable or constant, for it moves 
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At every breath of change, where'er occasion 
Shall point the vane : most strange occasion this, 
Which brings me forth to battle for a cause 
I thought not on before — with prayer I go, 
And prayer shall take my courage by the hand, 
So when I fight, my spirit may be brave, 
So if I fall my conscience may be pure. 

\Exit. 

Scene II. — Part of battle-field. In the distance the 
dead and wounded lying on the ground : beyond, a 
forest partly on fire. 

Enter two Soldiers of the Spanish side, 

1ST Sol. Unscathed, my friend ? we meet each 
other well. 

2ND Sol. Good morrow to thee. By the great St 
James, 
An easy fight has given us the day. 
The sun is still on high, and every sign 
Of Moorish soldiery has vanished hence. 

1ST Sol. And now I hope the army will return 
To Oviedo. 

2ND Sol. Little less, indeed, ^ 
Than it set out therefrom. 

1ST Sol. How so, my friend? 

2ND" Sol. Why, we have scarcely lost a score of 
men. 

1ST Sol. I' faith it was an honest victory. 

2ND Sol. Away from this place, I see the King 
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advancing with his guards : they bear the bays of 
triumph — and we the brunt of the battle. Come — 
come. 

[Exeunt 

Enter the King of Oviedo, Coriolano, Nobles, 
Officers, and Guards. 

King. Now we have breathing time — 'tis well 
To mete out justice to the prisoners 
Of whom the chief is Ali. Here i' the plain 
It is our pleasure that the court should sit — 
Arrange a fit tribunal for this end. 

A throne is prepared for the King on which he takes 

his seat, 

Ali is brought in by Guards, 

King. Before my peers stands the unhappy chief 
Of unbelieving armies, one who long 
Hath harassed our dominions with his arms — 
But adding insult to such injury, 
Hath dared to claim my only daughter's hand 
And brought about the punishment of war : 
What say you then, my Lords ? 

1ST Lord. Your Grace, 

It is the long established custom of our realm 
To punish captive generals with death. 

2ND Lord. And there is here a double plea for 
death — 
He broke the truce, and firmly did refuse 
To take those terms whereby alone the peace 
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Might still retain the fulness of her sway 
O'er fields which lie discolored with disgrace. 

King. It is our royal pleasure that ere niglit 
Shall veil yon scene of carnage from the eyes, 
This Moslem chieftain do pay with his blood 
The lives of all the victims of this war. 

Cor. {aside). Therefore to take the visionary scales 
Of Justice and to boast the impartial beam, 
While fore-resolve but shoves such tackle by, 
Is but to play a sorry actor's part. 
Who wears a mask so worn that he shows through. 

1ST Lord. It is his Majesty's decree, confirmed 
By us and all his councillors' assent, 
That Ali, prisoner before us now, 
Do pay the penalty of death ere night. 
Soldiers, ye hear, so let the King's behests 
Grow action without further word from us. 

2ND Lord. Most gladly we would learn the King s 
desire 
Respecting all the other prisoners. 

King. To them we grant a full and generous pardon 
On ransom being paid — indemnity 
For all our marches and their long expense ; 
This we will fix at equitable rate 
A few days hence — until that time, these men 
Shall be well treated at our army's hands. 

Cor. {aside). To be the first, the bravest or the best. 
What is it but to make our lives the aim 
And target for a foe ? The richest ship 
That breasts deep waters with her freighted bows, 
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Is marked for sudden death, while empty hulks 
Triumphant ride o'er the tempestuous seas. 
{To the King) My liege — may I entreat your au- 
dience 

King. Speak on — thou hast a listener in us. 

Cor. I have no eloquence, your Majesty, 
Yet I would plead this prisoner's hopeless cause. 

King. Hadst thou the quickest tongue that e'er 
could plead, 
Thou couldst not change the sentence of this court. 
Beyond our throne doth not exist appeal ; 
The, cause is hopeless, for the case is closed. 

Cor. Yet let the thought of life's most sacred bond 
Which fiercest hands e*en tremblingly unloose, 
The pity that is mingled with respect 
For fallen greatness — and the common love 
No enmity can root from human hearts, , 
Let motives of such sort obtain reprieve 
For one whom my poor words are weak to save. 

King. If thou shouldst wear away the day with 
words. 
To show strong motives for this man's reprieve, 
Thou couldst not overthrow the stronger cause 
Which urged us to this rebel's punishment. 

Cor. Then if it must be so — I can no more. 
But with your Grace's leave, I would desire 
Some answers from this chieftain of the Moors - 
Touching Lorenzo — who (as terror seems 
To whisper in my apprehensive ear) 
Hath fall'n among the victims of the day — 
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At least he is not numbered with the band 
That here do bear the badges of defeat. 

King. So perish all who stir unrighteous wars 
Against their king ! Ay, speak to him forthwith, 
We greatly wish to learn the truth in this, 
And hear Lorenzo's fate. 

Cor. (fo Ali). O speak with truth ! 

Truth such as gives the genuine metal's ring. 
Like that wherein a dying man will set 
The prized jewels of his latest words ! 

Ali. He fell, and would that I had mixed my 
blood 
With that he shed in order my defence. 
His soul was generous ; in his full large eyes 
Thought played bright flashes, yet a soldier's part 
Became him well, for resolution pushed 
His mind to one great effort, nor relaxed 
Her sudden hold till it was clenched by death. 

CoR. O loathfed truth, unsheathed bright and bare. 
That I had never drawn thy horrid blade 
From the smooth scabbard of suspense and hope ! 
Thou piercest with unmerciful intent, — 
But tell me, Ali, how his life was ta'en. 

Ali. An arrow, pitiless of him or me. 
Had struck his ankle, and awhile he paused ; 
That arrow was the herald of quick death, 
For as he stooped for very agony, 
A spear that erred not from its cursed aim. 
Sought for his heart, and laying siege thereto, 
Took captive thence his life. 
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Cor. So he is gone, 

Whose life was sacrificed to noble deeds, 
Than whom no dearer face we looked upon, 
But Good goes lame when Calumny succeeds. 

King. In this thou ever givest us offence, 
For Irio's word against this hapless man 
Was credited by us, nor can we now 
Veer to another credence. 
•• Cor. But hereafter 

Thine eyes shall start to see the evil truth, 
When falls the veil of thy credulity. 

King. Within the city's walls on our return 
This matter shall be further looked into — 
And Irio punished, if thy words are true — 
But thou, if his cannot be proven false. 

Cor. Lo ! here comes one, the cause of all this woe, 
Crushed by the fulness of unhappiness. 

Enter Dolores, supported by Julia. 

DoL. Stay ! Julia, stay ; here let us pause and learn 
The dreadful meaning of this strange-set scene. 
Tho' I am faint, yet must I tarry here j 
There burns a restless fever at my heart, 
Which maddens more and more to slake its thirst 
With draughts, however bitter, of the truth. 

Jul. Then let us sit upon this grassy bank, 
Each by the other, as companions do, 
Whose memories flow back to happier days, 
When joy, not pain, did weld their amity. 
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DoL. Those years of joy are withered in this 

hour. 
King {advancing to Dolores). Dolores, once again 

I see thee near, 

speak, O let me hear thy voice once more. 

Cor. That voice thou prayest for has flown away. 
Indignant at thy prayer. Let her be still, 
'Tis well that she should lie amongst these flowers, 
Fanned by the circling wind which plays' around. 
The roses of her lips shall wake thereto 
And bloom where now reigns paly speechlessness. 

King. Thou treacherous accomplice of her flight. 
Thou, Julia — ^tend my daughter in thine arms ; 
If friendship really bound ye — show thyself 
A friend in this extremity. Push back 
The fallen tresses that would veil the brow. 
Then chafe the hands with quick yet gentle care. 
Invite the breeze to pity such distress 
And bid it breathe new light into her eyes. 

Dolores {reviving from her fainting), O where 
am I? 

King. Dolores, speak to me. 

Thy father prays thee turn thine eyes to him. 

DoL. Methought just now that I was far away. 
Back in the pleasant fields of childhood, where 
The grass grew tall and with unbended knee 

1 plucked each flower that met my little hands. 
King (fo those around). Stand farther back, deprive 

her not of air. 
DoL. O father — thou art too among the flowers — 
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{Sings) Daffodillies, daffodillies^ 
Cherry-pie and tiger-lilies , 
Lavender with china-roses. 
Who will buy the homely posies ? 
Thou, Julia, here as well ? but where is Ali ? 

King. Let him advance, for seeing him, perchance. 
Her mind may be restored to consciousness. 

An (coming forward). Take courage, "dearest, all 
may yet be well. 

DoL. Those chains ! Those chains ! (Faints again,} 

Ali. Most evil day — which did begin so fair. 
Whose sun went forth so bravely in his joy, 
How art thou dimmed in these thy evening hours, 
By darkling clouds and ever-thickening storm. 

(Dolores dies.) 

Cor. Nay, rather hath the sun itself gone down 
Afore the evening, and as battling winds 
Will sink to sudden sleep at sunset's hour, 
So let our anger lull itself to peace 
In presence of this mystery of death. 

King. It is not so — I will not credit this — 
It cannot be that — oh, eternal Heaven ! 
What means this icy chillness of her hands ? 
What import have these fixed and open eyes ? 
No breath upon the lips ! Far-stretching hope. 
Thou hast indeed the prize of thy desires, 
An empty casket whence the gold is gone. 

All O death, within thy citadel of woe 
No fairer hostage ever yielded life. 
And one whom thou didst mark from out our tents 
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To seize should we be vanquished on this day, 
Which pact thou hast most cruelly fulfilled. 

King. Hush ! lift the body — bear it far from hence; 
We order that the whitest flowers that blow 
Be strewn around it, and to-morrow mom, 
Ere that the light be risen from the hills. 
The earth shall take what is indeed its own, 
Yet what it could not take, to heaven is flown. 

Enter two Messengers. 

King. Ye come to gladden or to grieve my ear. 
But learn that naught can alter the dull mood 
It beareth now. There is no joy, no pain 
Can raise me from the hopelessness of grief, 
Or plunge me deeper in her dark abyss. 

1ST Mess. The Prince Orgogno, battling for thy 
cause, 
Hath gained a glorious victory for thee : 
And hastens now to Oviedo, where 
He would entreat thy presence. 

King. Go, tell him 

I do felicitate his good success, 
Tho' never more with brave and sensuous mirth 
Shall I partake his triumphs. For this thing 
We certify our vow must be fulfilled, 
And to St James a costly shrine be built 
At Compostella^ where his name is dear; 
Our Spain that wars against the infidel, 
Shall hold the warring martyr for her saint, 
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The first of all the twelve who died for Christ. 
What hath the other messenger to tell ? 

2ND Mess. Nothing, my liege, of fame or noisy war, 
Only the death of one now happier dead. 
I am Lord Irio's servant, and have come 
At his command to tell thee that his daughter. 
The fair Amata, crushed by silent woe, 
Hath passed away. She knew her father's guilt, 
And this same knowledge that she had, would sit, 
Ay, hourly by her heart. She murmured not, 
Though grief was mirrored in her tearless eyes. 
And so unto the end she walked in peace. 
Lord Irio, maddened by his loneliness, 
Confesses that his evidence was sin, 
His imputations utter calumny. 
That he should bear the pain Lorenzo bears. 
And begs my liege will grant full liberty 
To one whose character is pure and true. 
Save in the words of Irio's evil tongue. 

King. O ! never did a sorrow come alone, 
But hand in hand with worser than itself. 
Go, tell that wretched man Lorenzo waits 
Before a higher throne to meet him there ; 
Yet is Amata dead — O, said'st thou dead ? 

2ND Mess. Ay — she is said 

Cor. Call it not death, but merely cease of life, 
For there is something in that chilly word 
We mortals like not since the blood is warm. 
O no, she died not I naught so beautiful, 
So innocent, so holy can be lost 
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In dumb corruption, but it only sets 
To rise elsewhere more dazzling. She is gone 
From out our ken but not our reverence ;. 
Nay, memory shall build a shrine for her, 
As for some holy thing. Thus let her name 
Bring peace upon you, since she passed in peace 
And made a noiseless exit from the world, 
So drops the rose upon the autumnal grass. 
So melts the smile around mirth-wearied eyes, 
So fades the sun from off the western cloud. . 

King. Enough of woe ! the Fates upon this day 
Have loaded us with burdens of such weight, 
That all the residue of life's last years 
Shall fail to lose them. — Soldiers, strike those chains 
From off the hands of Ali, set him free ; 
It is not just to add another name 
To death's dark catalogue ; my heart is faint, 
I cannot now but pardon for her sake. 
Since perfect sorrow casteth out revenge. 

Ali. Tho' I am free I taste not freedom's joys, 
My joy is gone with her I loved so well. 

King. O ye that stand around — go, gently lift 
The sweet remains whence aweeter life has flown. 
Compose them with a pious reverence — 
Intone the dirige and requiem, 
Our merest duty to the vanished one, 
The helpless soul ! Come, Coriolano, come. 
Draw near and be henceforth a closer friend ; 
The common touch of grief hath brought us near 
And made relationship of tears, 
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Between us both. 

\^Exeunt attendants ^ bearing the body of Dolores. 
And, Ali, take my hand — 
Make we a lasting truce upon this day, 
That never more we meet as enemies, 
But rather let three losses serve to form 
A triple friendship. Thou hast lost a bride 
And I an only daughter \ he a man 
Who was to him a brother ; let us seek 
A remedy for woe in the stern thoughts 
That true philosophy suggests. Brave Ali, 
'Tis well to temper the hot shafts of grief 
In the cool flow of reasqn — argue thus : 
To weep 

Ali. But I am no philosopher, 

Or if I am, my mere philosophy 
Lives in the honest language of the heart. 

King. The heart without the head has made the 
world 
That which we daily see. If people thought 
One tenth as much as people sing or play, 
The fools would be one tenth their number now. 
Think you that Paris would have courted Helen 
Or Helen run away had either asked 
Their heads in honest fashion what result 
Shall this entail — the miseries of war, 
The ten years racket of a cruel siege. 
They might have known that bloodshed would ensue. 
Console thyself in this wise — It is well 
Not to entail existence on another, 
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If SO God will — Existence in this world 

Is brimful of unhappiness to some j 

Though others, it is true, great cheerful men, 

Coarse-nerved, with minds like those of animals, 

Beget men as themselves to eat and drink 

Their merry life away. Yet even still 

Granting them cheerful — 'tis a fearful thing 

To procreate a living and immortal soul. 

But oh ! for poets and philosophers. 

The men of thought, who cannot, cannot herd • 

With fellow men, because their eyes are turned 

To gaze upon the volume of the heavens. 

Whence they may learn from what, for what, and how 

They live at all, for such refined minds 

How gross the fardels of the flesh appear ! 

How prison-like this lazar-house of clay. 

Whose walls breed forth the sensual appetites 

And most degraded lusts, as if to mock 

The struggling spirit while it longs for peace, 

Crying *^ I am divine." If one who now 

Is gone from us with her virginity 

Stamped irrefragably upon her soul — 

Had she been mother of one pilgrim more 

To roam about this crazy globe — this sort 

Of unlocked lunatic asylum place 

We call the world, she hacd in nowise been, 

Believe me, happier now. The cheerful man 

Would say, " He might have been a saint ;" I say 

To one such saint a thousand sinners grow 

Gross, bad, unspiritual, perverse, 

13 
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E'en from the womb, her son, more like, had been. 

Cor. O when we dive into philosophy 
We touch its rocky shallows all too soon. 
Men are not made to think and think and think, 
But think and act ; forbear^ my liege, to stand 
Upon the last extremity of thought. 
The farthest shore of the created mind, 
To peer into the eternal. There have been 
Who gazing thus have spumed their native lot, 
But growing giddy at the prospect huge, 
Have fallen and so died. And if to think 
Too little be a sin, to think too much 
Unhinges the fair framework of the soul, 
For men are tied to flesh, and flesh is man. 
Therefore to keep the mind in a sound brain, 
Nor break the head because the heart is broke. 
To brace the nerves, the very strings of life, 
To breathe pure air and be like those strong men 
Of restless mountain life, whose ruddy cheeks 
Take all the earliest roses of the mom, 
This is to form a throne for happiness, 
Nor need the spirit lose his sovereign rule 
Because the body is not cursed each day. 

King. And who would curse the body but a fool, 
The body which shall rise immaculate, • 
To be the palace of the deathless soul ; 
To chasten is to honor and extol ; ' 

We do not curse the flesh, but look thereon 
As on a prison to be turned to gold, 
When the last mom shall change the universe. 
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All 1 bow to Fate — beneath her heavy veil 
I choke and stifle all the natural pangs 
The heart can offer, your philosophies 
Are nothing to me, since Inexorable 
The power which rules us, in like manner too 
Submission should be mute and sternly proud. 

King. O no — it is not so — but now, away ! 
Leave we this field of horrid memory, 
The night steals on us, season so divine 
That sometimes it would seem to have the power 
Of making us forget the weary day 
And taste Heaven's sweetness, as it were a dream. 
I pray a little sleep be given to us, 
Yet scarcely hope fulfilment of that prayer. 
Sleep is for those who ask not for her gifts 
But hath no pity for distress of tears. 
Or anguish, such as ours. 

Cor. One good and true 

Is smitten down. O never, never more 
Shall I behold a man so good and true. 
Something akin to the ideal friend 
The mind will fashion in its loneliest hour ; 
A life that cannot twice be found by us 
Harmonious to our own ; from different lyres 
Rise varied notes yet blending to the same. 
So hearts of separate birth will beat as one. 
His was the melancholy that forbids 
Its own excess, but drives the sufferer on 
To dare great things, is ready to forgive. 
For it can see the nothingness of name. 
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Thus Herakles of old, knight-errant god, 
The union of sweet gentleness and strength, 
O'ercame hinaself, and built his strength on pain. 
Enough ! enough ! I beg the noise of arms, 
And all the honor of a soldier's tomb, 
Be paid to his ; this favor is the last 
That I shall ever ask my liege for him. 

King. Each army with their generals or king 
Shall line the path for such sad burying, 
Tjien part to tell (as oft it hath been told) 
How much of woe this little life can hold. 

{Exeunt omnes) 
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THE DREAM. 

\v V 'iffirepov 

ScXai/ac kparov ipaoi;. 

PiNDAk. 



Canto I. 



There's nothing like an English gentleman ; 

You know him by his softened look and voice : 

The foreigners, 'tis certain, never can 

In such a quiet tone of speech rejoice : 

On countless points his taste makes better choice. 

His very coat is of a finer stamp, 

Though somewhat thicker, to keep out the damp. 

II. 

Our laws, in fact, of primogeniture 

Raise us above the continental scale ; 

There dukes breed dukes, or counts a dozen more, 

Here seniorities alone prevail ; 

We crown the head, think little of the tail ; 
Our title of a simple Mister too 
Sounds better than a Count without a sou. 
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III. 

Then certainly we are very fond of water, 
Perhaps because we live upon an isle, 
Perhaps that cleanliness is called the daughter 
Of goodness — nor knows how to reconcile 
Gentility with collars black and vile : 
Where on the continent is seen a club, 
A well-built carriage or a morning tub ? 



IV. 

So musing once I wandered through a square, 
Absorbed in such-like trifles \ 'twas the time 
When many a house is put into repair. 
And trees and railings look so black with grime, 
The leaves already fallen from the lime. 

Only the plane-trees looking green, the streets 
Void of those season-faces that one meets ; 



The windows shuttered up, the dirty blinds 
Hanging like shrouds behind the dingy glass, . 
No doubt to mourn the season's death j one winds 
All sorts of guesses as to what may pass 
Among the owners of these tombs : time was 
Only the rich used town and country, now 
They're everywhere, the poor live anyhow. 
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VI. 

O say where are they ? Some upon the moors, 
Some with their children at the gay seaside, 
Some vegetating 'mid the unlettered boors 
Of midland shires, and by them deified, 
Some hanging, dangling on the pier at Ryde, 
Some paying milliners the sums long owed her, 
Some scaling Alps, some drinking gin and soda. 



VII. 

Life is not so romantic as they say. 
And could we get behind it now and then, 
'Twould not appear in colors half so gay 
As novelists would have you deem : we men 
Are oft no better than machines, and when 
The springs are broke, the handiwork's forgot, 
'Tis spoilt by pleasure and it runs to rot. 



VIII. 

In this meandering of the idle mind. 
Homewards I bent my weary steps, and soon 
Within an easy chair at ease reclined, 
Watched the faint rising of the summer moon, 
Pale as a withered rose-leaf in late June ; 
It seemed transparent in the azure sky, 
Gazing on earth with melancholy eye. 
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IX. 

The sun had not yet set, though sinking fast, 
I beard the hum of multitudes around. 
But softened as far waters which the blast 
Echoes from lonely valleys, in that sound 
Was pent a sense of mystery profound — 
The ceaseless flow of London's mighty tide, 
Three million beings and some more beside. 



My look was still intent upon the moon, 

The lium of this vast human ocean grew 

Still fainter than before, as if in tune 

With the calm hour of evening, which now drew 

A purpling veil upon the careworn town ; fresh dew 

And gloW'Worms in the grassy fields appear. 

But only gas and third editions here. 



XI. 

The air was breathless, hot, and when the west 
Had lost his fire, more brightly gleamed that orb. 
Which, rising as an harbinger of rest, 
Lulls all the feelings that would then disturb, 
Having a power to soothingly absorb 
The after-tumult of the fiery day, 
And Passion's self beneath her gentle sway. 
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XII. 

She comes in slow advance, a pallid bride, 
To wed the dreadful night when silence calls \ 
Footing the lonely paths of heavens wide, 
Where shine few stars at longest intervals, 
And passing on through those untraversed halls 
Views all the weary mockery of mirth, 
Or hidden pain which fills such hours on earth : 

XIII. 

So pure beyond defilement of our race, 

So bright above our generated woes, 

So calm, that all our wars rob not her face 

O' the peace which round her travelling she throws. 

So unattended — love concentred grows 

Almost to worship, as if fain to see 

In her lost Dian — chaste divinity. 

XIV. 

I said I watched her from an easy chair ; 
Pope joins reflection with poetic ease,* 
And he no doubt sings right, for thought is rare 
With those whose only aim is to increase 
Their fame or money ; poetry will please 

The idle mind, but business makes machines. 
And grinds men's brains to powder from their teens. 

* " Calm contemplation and poetic ease," 
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XV. 

Your city clerk or young man in an office 
Will lead a busier life ; the chymist, too, 
Or grocer, serving out his teas and coffees, 
Or loiterer on 'Change are bent to accrue 
A certain competence and station new, 
The which, when after years of toil possest, 
They hope to taste and take a little rest 

XVI. 

Mere want of occupation is not rest,* - 
So Cowper writes ; but working for it hard 
And earning it is happiness confest. 
This, doubtless, is the meaning of our bard ; 
He draws a moral — idleness discard — 

Yet he was idle all life long, and so 

Is every bard, whether he will or no. 

XVII. 

Yet after all be said your poet has the best of it, 
His voice is heard when he is dead and gone, 
Tho' shallow wits and critics now may make a jest of it, 
'Tis louder than they think^ and he alone 
Lives fresh when other influences are done, 
Wielding o'er generations yet unborn 
The imperial power to make men smile or mourn. 

* ** Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest." 
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XVIII. 

This raoralizing is, I fear, too long, 
And in arm-chairs is apt to run to rime ; 
Ovid declares he lisped quite young in song,* 
Before he rose to epics, or the time 
He quitted Latium for rude Tomi*s clime — 
We are not Ovid, yet, in fact, heaven knows, 
Could never write a decent line of prose. 

XIX. 

O moon, thought I, how patiently thou movest 
O'er thy blue fields which man polluteth not, 
And ever speechless, ever loud reprovest 
The race who by their blood-shedding do blot 
Thy sistered star, men's brotherhood forgot ; 
Blame, lesser light, yet blamest thou in vain. 
War ceaseth not, nor hate, nor cruelty, nor pain- 

XX. 

On thy wan brow how much of woe is prest, 
In thy pale eyes what sorrows mirrored be, 
Long nights and days thou takest naught of rest. 
But chroniclest in grief our misery ; 
Cain's red transgression those pure eyes did see. 
And what to-day ? the self-same murderous story, 
Murder is titled war, the murderer's triumph glory. 

• **Et quod tentabam dicere, versus erat." 
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XXI. 

Thou innocent ! Of innocence the hue, 
A living, dreadful white defends thy face, 
Like death which cannot sin : thy cheeks ne'er knew 
The blush which mantles o'er mere human grace. 
Telling of something sinful in our race ; 
Death blushes not, nor fearless infancy, 
So shame of self was never found in thee. 



XXII. 

As thou wert made thou shinest undiminished, 
Thy light now wanes, now gathers to the full, 
Now wanes again, but till the orb be finished 
Rounds yet once more the night's wide realm to rule : 
Ocean dares not thy bidding disannul, 

He follows thee through all thy varying ways, 
And docile moves wherever move thy rays. 



XXIII. 

But time shall oome when thou shalt blush indeed, 
Not for thyself, fair moon, but for this earth, 
The which when looms the vengeance, 'tis decreed, 
Shall rock with fear in hope's detested dearth, 
When sins cease overflowing iA mad mirth. 
Then for the little number of the good. 
Thy tears shall fall. and all thy tears be blood. 
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XXIV. 

Now while I communed with our planet thus, 
My wish grew strong to see what might be seen 
From such high eminence, the marvellous 
Broad belts of lands and broader seas atween ; 
But more, the human acting on this scene, 
The strife, the ambition of my kindred clay. 
The good, the ill, and all we name " To-day/' 



XXV. 

And as it sometimes chances that we hope 
So ardently, we deem we have possession. 
And wishes raise the mind beyond its scope 
To fancies which awhile bear truth's profession. 
Till sober waking brings hope's retrogression ; 
How came it ? yet in very truth it seemed 
I trod the crystal floors whereof I dreamed. 



xxvu 

It may be that the soul, wrought by the sense 
Of joy or admiration to a high sphere, 
Becomes co-equal with that sea immense 
Of ecstasy, and for a moment near 
To lofty things sees earthly disappear, 

Freed as a bird from captive life that kills, 
And all the fardels of terrestrial ills. 
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XXVII. 

Thus will mere painting take us from the round 
Of heart-bom cares, some long-traced scene of joy, 
A narrowing grove, lakes, blue as Ocean, bound 
By very distant shores — no winds annoy, 
Nor storms creep on such pleasance to destroy, — 
And on the grassy foreground of the scene 
A white-robed dancer with a tambourine : 



XXVIII. 

Or music, falling on the enraptured ear, 
Has raised the soul to wondrous eloquence. 
To altitudes which almost whisper fear 
Lest human clay return with harm from thence,— 
Deep draught of harmony that steeps the sense, 
As if astray from heavenly doors ajar, 
To set the spheres a-singing star to star. 



XXIX. 

If Art can ravish to forgetfulness. 
Has Nature not the same, nay, greater power, 
Breaking through human thraldom and distress 
To make us free for one untroubled hour, 
Giving us blossoms culled from fancy's bower ? 
Others may smile, I care not, but to me 
That lonely moon was full society. 
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XXX. 

Now to be plain, a thing most difficult, 
(Quite out of fashion, too, in poetry), 
We should set forth with questionable result 
The ways and means — get rid of mystery ; 
So Homer, Virgil, Dante, all agree 

Their heroes went to hell by easy stages, 
A mode of progress common to all ages. 



XXXI. 

Odysseus sailed beyend the sea, -^neas 

Stepped downwards through a self-expanding cavern, 

Dante descended throiigh a wood, as free as 

A traveller descending to a tavern, 

Thus these great people reached the realm of Avern ; 

The explication is a little scanty. 

But who dare blame the Trojan songs or Dante ? 



XXXJI. 

So, doubtless, should we state the mode whereby 
We reached the destination of our Muse, 
That glowing orb which moves athwart the sky. 
Whose very rays sweet poetry transfuse, 
But this were to be plain without excuse ; 
Tis well to yield a little to the times, 
Be ruled by fashion even in your rimes. 
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xxxnt. 

To be obscure is now the great achievement, 
To write in verse no mortals comprehend, 
So that the Muse in a complete bereavement 
Of intelligibility must end : 
O transatlantic Longfellow forfend ! 

Your Muse is still a Muse ; England's, methinks, 
Has fed on riddles and become a Sphinx. 



XXXIV. 

Simplicity is truth, truth poetry ; 
At least it once was, now no longer so, 
All kinds of rubbish, false to a degree, 
By that most injured name securely go,' 
And Hippocrene's rill has ceased to flow ; 

Your drinking fountain's shut up for the season, 
Despair, ye bards, to write with rime or reason I 



XXXV. 

Be metaphysical, despise all metre. 
Call rime corruption, choosy immoral themes ; 
Drag in religion anywhere to treat her 
With all her truths as fever-phantom dreams, 
Coin uncouth words, write wholesale over reams, 
Mangle quotations, pick fropi out their slaughter. 
The whole dilute with Tennyson and water. 
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XXXVI 

Thus you may gain a poet's reputation, 
I choose a humbler, less frequented way, 
To write what need but little explanation, 
To call a spade a spade and say my say 
In current words and phrases of the day. 
But first by people to be understanded, • 
A right which readers always have demanded* 



XXXVII. 

Roaming along the valleys in the moon, 
I felt the thrill of solitude supreme ; 
There was deep silence, 'twas a very boon 
After the noise and maddening strife which seem 
The chief ingredients in life's fitful dream, 

There were vast mountains, but no snowy crown. 

No piny woods, nor waters flowing down. 



XXXVIII, 

But bare they rose^ each looking on the other, 

Rocky, unfruitfiil with eternal chill. 

All hand in hand like brother linked to brother. 

But linked in death, unalterably still ; 

To these the highest Andes were a hill, 

Or Rosa's head with icy tresses rude, 

A little mound, a scanty solitude. 

14 
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XXXIX. 

Now ere that I had time to look around 

Or further view the knotted hills on high, 

Here in the stillness where e'en thought had sound, 

A thing of voice, upon an eminence nigh 

I saw a being of eternity ; 

Perchance an angel but in form a man, 
His face was glory, but his eyes were wan. 



XL. 

Then came the strange sensation as in dreams, 
I knew him well, hailed him without surprise \ 
We have a hidden memory which seems 
To slip to forms which never met our eyes, 
As if we had lived in other entities ; 
Hi§ name was Cahralila, that I knew, 
Methought that face, ere now, had met my view. 



XLI, 

He broke the silence, asked me how I did 

In this cold, breathless planet where we were, 

I thanked him briefly, happy to be rid 

Of heat and bustle in a lower sphere ; 

He read my thoughts and seemed to answer — Here 
No servants plague, no journalists traduce. 
No cabmen cheat, and money is no use. 
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XLII. 

" No money can exist i' a solitude," 

Quoth I, ?' and as for cabmen, well, 

If any were here, they would be as rude 

As in my native town delectable : 

For Frenchmen they make London like a hell, 
But soon the race of swindling thieves and dodgers 
Shall be put down, thank Giacometta Prodgers." 



XLIII. 

" O little mortal, what a petty round • 
Of cares and follies vex your wretched. life, 
There reach me sometimes echoes of the sound 
Of human hatred breaking into strife ; 
I gaze upon the world with discord rife ; 
Christian and heathen propagate their races, 
To leave their sons their vices and their faces." 



XLIV. 

This was his theme : I said, " Rather be kind 
Think what misfortunes hang upon the world. 
Death for the body, madness for the mind. 
And ere these dread conclusions be unfurled, 
Whole lifelong woes upon our heads are hurled ; 
Man is most sinful, but most suffering too. 
May not his sorrows all his sins undo ? 

14 — 2 
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XLV. 

" War, plague and famine, — penury and shame, 
Low, conscious merit trampled on by pride, 
Deceit successful, crowned with honoris name, 
And worse, the woes we cannot push aside, 
Which rack the body, or the soul betide, 
And hypochondria, physio-mental ill, 
Which makes of life an intermittent hell : 



XLVI. 

*' Behold the lot whereunto we are bom. 
Be not severe, with pity steep thine eyes, 
And in such fashion view the world forlorn : 
Men's minds as deserts are immensities. 
The wrong is patent, unobserved there lies 
A something noble in the meanest soul, 
Which like a stream may fertilize the whole." 



XLVII. 

I spoke in passion mingled with much pain, 
Then looked adown and turned my face away. 
I felt him gazing on me with disdain. 
Perchance that I had made a fond essay 
Such sick excuses for the world to pay ; 
My voice was halted, silence rang around, 
And rang more deeply for that halted sound. 
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XLVIII. 

Then he, " Tis well to justify thy race, 
Thou of man's flesh begot, a mere worm's worm, 
For how could short mortality dare trace 
The spots of sin which willing man deform, 
Or know sin's vermin in their heart's core swarm ; 
Thy human eyes scan not the eternal ruth, 
They scarce have learnt the alphabet of truth. 



XL-IX. 

" Anon to simpler themes as .we began ; 
A mortal could not view what I have viewed 
And live for sorrow, could he view but man j 
Wicked himself, his evil is renewed 
In young pure lives with his own sins imbued, 
Thus hast thou found the earliest dew on flowers 
Dried up and spent in morning's earliest hours." 



He did not speak in passion, but in pain, 
Silence returned and rang upon the ear. 
Casting a tremor on my soul again ; 
'Twas not a silence such as reigneth here, 
Oft broke by busy Nature, but a fear. 
That did innate within first chaos lie, 
And waxfed strong from all eternity. 
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LI. 

I followed Cahralila sad and mute, 
Since he had risen, beckoning me to rise* 
We moved in silence, for one's very boot ' 
Striking the rocks (to my intense surprise) 
Was noiseless, but to further criticize 

Sucli facts would be to trench on science, one 
Should merely call it a phenomenon. 



LII. 

The ease with which I walked was wonderful. 
Each step was six feet long and high at least ; 
The moon has not the earthly power to pull 
Things to a centre, so your speed's increased. 
Thus in a little time our journey ceased ; 
We stood upon a mountain three miles high, 
A pinnacle of radiance in the sky. 



LIII. . 

I gasped for breath, the air was very thin. 

And now had swooned, but equal to the occasion. 

My guide had ready a long tube of tin 

That stretched some thousand miles ; a condensation 

Of lunar air soon raised me from prostration ; 

The tube, he said, came from the antipodes ; 

Quoth I, "Where are they, tell me if you please." 
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LIV. 

" The other side, of course," was his reply, 
" The hemisphere you mortals never view, 
There, where are regions of fertility. 
Lakes of blue waters ever old and new, 
Untrodden gardens, fruits and seasons too. 
Unlike the deserts on this hither side, 
Extinct volcanoes and dead oceans dried* 



LV. 

" But now thou art restored, look up, my child, 
See something better than those skies of yours, 
Dimmed by Earth's vapors, howbeit undefiled ; 
Look up to where the galaxy outpours 
His myriad shining, threshold of Heaven's doors \ 
Gaze, timid mortal, though need be, with fear, 
God's faintest glory is but sprinkled here." 



LVI. 

I looked : the universe was all aflame 
With countless orbs of every size and ray. 
And distant worlds which bear no earthly name 
Shone out unduUed in the long, lunar day \ 
They know no vanishing, pass not away, 
^ For night and day alike are crowned and bright 
With all the wonders of the starry light. 
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LVII. 

The sky was space, not azure as below 
But black intense, a depth of hateful dread, 
Where the great bodies unrefracted throw 
Their living gleapa with fires eternal fed, 
No softened sheen as men see overhead. 
But side by side, in horrid contrast cast, 
Lay light to darkness through the space aghast- 



LVIII. 

Two orbs were there, far larger than the rest, 
And one was larger, fairer of the twain, 
The other further myriad miles, possest 
Of golden front which burned itself amain, 
And far along did draw a dazzling train ; 
No mist conceals, no cloudy dimness mars. 
This was our sun a-shepherding the stars. 



LIX. 

The nearer was the earth, twelve times as large 
As the full moon to us below doth seem, 
Nor white but many hues it did discharge. 
Headed and girt with loveliness supreme. 
And round the globe ran a bright, colored stream, 
The mingled rays of stars behind his rim. 
Which, as an aureole, oft encircle him. 
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LX. 

And lo ! upon his disc I could discern 
The various climes and kingdoms one by one, 
These parchbd, which beneath the tropic burn, 
Those wintry-seasoned that avoid the sun 
But Cynthia's colder shining never shun ; 
The Atlantic dark beyond the centre lay. 
Nor yet was blue with the first orient ray. 



LXI. 

Our little isle, beneath the polar snows, 
Did meet, though scarcely met, my straining eye. 
And India's coast where the equator throws 
His line about the globe invisibly. 
Appeared the east, and towards the west did lie 
The mighty plains where Afric's torrents pour 
Their wealth of waters o'er the southern floor. 



LXII. 

Still had I looked upon my native star. 
Seventh of swift planets circling round their king, 
Or watched a comet hurrying from afar 
In oval orbit, his strange travelling, 
But that beyond and this side Perseus' wing 
The Milky Path did sun and earth outshine, 
Were stars but gods, transcendently divine ! 
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LXIII. 

Arched overhead and broad upon the north, 
'Twas beaten like gold, folded into gold, 
Onwards to where Orion marches forth, 
The skyey warrior, or the Pleiads hold 
Timid communion as in legends old. 
And the Twins stood upon the glorious stream, 
Which glistered with innumerable beam. 



LXIV. 

Awful in beauty, motionless, eternal, 
As if the vault, incrusted thick with gems, 
Did belt our system with a dawn supernal, 
Hung round about with flashing diadems ; 
These, too, a band irregularly hems, 

Which here and there is ravelled and expands 
Its million worlds that are as million sands. 



LXV. 

Once more the sun allured my wandering gaze, 

Central in light, in majesty and power. 

He seemed as winged with a far-stretching haze, 

Full-eyed like his own imitative flower. 

Which moves upturned throughout each summer hour; 
His sphere was ruled, he royal ruled alone, 
Treading with saffron steps the ecliptic zone* 
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LXVI. 

" O Cahralila, amicable guide, 
Angel, or man, or moon's strange denizen, 
Whoe'er thou art, thus in distress I cried, 
Why are such glories hid from sight of men ? 
Is bpauty made to be unmade again, 
But while it lasts, to be a lavish thing, 
That lacks beholders and no joy can bring? 



XXVII. 

" Such scenes are not for us who grovel low 
In swarming towns imprisoned, stifled, mewed, 
But for some spirit whose pure life may glow 
Responsive to the very wonders he hath viewed : 
We stoop with our own littleness imbued ; 

Fair scenes are guerdons for the greatest minds. 
Light cheers in health but in weak sickness blinds. 



LXVIII. 

" The day shall come when weakness, stricken down 
By death, shall yield a strength we know not of, 
And patient merit with a suiting crown 
Shall reign, far, far from rebel lips that scoflf. 
In yonder spheres and all her misery doff. 
Then shall we ponder greatly, not in vain. 
Toying with worlds like jewels in a chain." 
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LXIX. 

^* Well spoken," said my only listener, 
*' Despise thyself, that is the golden rule, 
Explore fair science, but do not infer 
Man is omniscient ; his own heart's fool 
Begods himself and merely gathers wool ; 
How goes his folly ? Tell me, or up here 
I learn news piecemeal, nothing very clear/' 

LXX. 

" O Cahralila, dost thou bid me fall 
Amidst the scenes that I would fain forget. 
And in this place of innocence recall 
The things of shame — the stumbling-blocks which yet 
For man's abasement by himself are set ? 
Hear then, for so in hearing thou shalt learn 
How great a good a little worm may spurn. 

LXXI. 

" Has not the fulness of supernal love 

Been poured profuse on our humanity ? 

Have not the riches which were hid above ' 

Been thrown as sand upon our path, and we 

Blaspheme the Giver in our misery ? 

Free-will is ours, wherewith we act and choose 
The undying evil and God's grace refuse. 
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LXXII. 

** Man's end is God, but man has sickened so, 
That self and worse than self is now his end \ 
Society is loosened, while below 
There fester all the plague-spots which must rend 
Her fevered flesh no human skill can mend ; 
Her looked-for dawn is as a lamp gone out. 
Palled in the darkness of fast-thickening doubt > 



LXXIII, 

" Which hurtles up in rack of bloody cloud, 
Lurid, tremendous, until overhead 
We see dead faith's now universal shroud. 
Around us thirsty lips all crackt and bled 
Longing for waters they disparaged, 

And hands unlifted to the skies in prayer, 
Because, 'tis said, there dwells no Listener there. 



LXXIV. 

" Peace, holy njrmph, that erst did sit imbowered 
Beneath chill shades of fruitful olives gray, 
Now starts to find her very wreath disflowered, 
And instruments of death prepared alway, 
Which mock her to the face, misdoubt her sway ; 
Peace blesses those alone who trust her well, 
Nor guard her in a full-armed citadel. 
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LXXV, 

" And nation calls on nation and false laws 

To justify the slaughter of her sons, 

But findeth little pretext, and because 

She findeth none or little, madly runs 

To war ! to war I howbeit Interest shuns : 

The conquerors fool the conquered in their pain. 
Revenge is bom, and war flames forth again. 



LXXVI. 

" Nor is there term or limit to their woes, 
For conflict multiplies itself, and men 
Are mown as grass in Europe^s deadly throes ; 
Life counts as nothing, ay, nor honor, when 
The demon of destruction bursts his den. 

To trample down some province twice overthrown. 
Or slake with blood a tyrant on his throne. 



LXXVil. 

" But Justice, though she treads the earth no more, 

Reigns at the hand of God's Eternal Son, 

And when the tide of wickedness runs o'er 

Its utmost brim, so that it fall upon 

The just and froward mingling them in one. 

Her arm shall raise the sword so long laid by, 

And smite the peoples for iniquity I 
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LXXVIII. 

" Then as a vat where the full grapes are trodden 
Till all is crimsoned with their lavish dew, 
The Earth shall redden and her soil be sodden 
In life-blood hot outpoured mid conflicts new, 
Where wrong shall fight with wrong, while to the few 
Who yet be pure hope shall dissolve and die, 
In that all they have hoped for shall be nigh. 

LXXIX. 

" And they shall see their Saviour with much power 
Calling the tribes to judgment at His feet, 
And wrong and falsehood in that very hour 
Shall fall for ever, daring not to meet 
The dreadful gaze of Him whose fear is sweet : 
Whose Name is life, but to the world despair, 
Hated in every clime yet lovely everywhere. 

LXXX. 

" But now the hour of triumph is for man, 
The seeming triumph which is never his ; 
His words are bolder than when he began 
To fight with Heaven, e'en his blasphemies 
Sound worse, for worser are his miseries ; 

Christ and Christ's Vicar form his daily theme. 
Which twain he nameth only to blaspheme." 
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LXXXI. 

So far I had spoken and we still were standing 

Upon the dizzy heights of one tall rock, 

That looked down on the many hills, commanding 

His lesser comrades with ungentle look, 

But now the angel with &low footsteps took 

A downward path, I grasped his guiding hand 
And viewed at every pace the vale expand 



LXXXTI. 

Vast stony mounds and craters desolate, 
Tom summits tumbled to the lowest plain, 
Fragments of hills overthrown, shapeless and great, 
Strewing the scene with death like fabled rain 
Which injured powers for punishment ordain, 

Here molten white, here deep enshaded, cold, 
All marked with fire of some dtsriitption old. 



Lxxxiir. 

But the great heat in full intensity 

Taught me to seek a cave wherein his might 

Dared not to come, an awful place to see, 

The shade was blacker than the blackest night ;: 

Outside, the soil was glaring fiery white. 

Beneath a sun that burned in skies of jet. 
Three hundred hours unclouded and unset 
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LXXXIV. 

We stayed our feet beside this rocky door ; 
The threshold bore deep vestiges of flame, 
Distinct, though never to be tortured more, 
As some seared heart whose scars are still the same 
Though it be cold and dead except in name, — 
Then from this spot we turned our gaze around 
To view the fruitless fairness of the ground. 



LXXXV. 

While gazing, thus he spoke, " If thou hast hold 
Of truth although on earth it be laughed down, 
Most happy art thou ; Truth indeed is bold, 
Her light is God's light and her crown God's crown, 
He founded her in peace, she knows no frown, 
Like to the Teucrian songstress named * the true ' 
Yet nol believed save only by the few.'* 



txxxvi. 

Whidh said, he pointed out the wondrous plain 
Walled in with hills supporting loftier cones ; 
Each cone was ringed with craters, whence again 
Jutted sharp peaks above rude cairns of stones. 
These last the fires had broke, and lay as bones 

Which bleach a desert, where the traveller's eye 

Mourns the last relics of humanity. 

15 
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LXXXVIl. 

Upon the terraced ramparts of a ridge, 
I saw twelve mounds and pyramids on them ; 
Here 'twixt two spires of rock was wrought a bridge 
By force of fire, a pendant diadem 
Above black chasms ; there a slender stem 
Of pillared lava raised itself alone 
O'er the piled slabs, tlfe wilderness of stone. 



LXXXVIIJ. 

Mountains uprose on mountains, but afar, 
Towering above the loftiest in their pride, 
Gleamed the Copernicus, his head a star 
Shot with the sunlight, and his crests divide 
Into three summits myriad cubits wide ; 
liis very base is higher than the height 
Of all the chains which hold the morning light : 



LXXXIX. 

His feet ajc on the thickest crags upheaved, 
And press the ruins of dismembered ranges. 
Whose toppling masses shattered, crushed and cleaved. 
Have fallen headlong in volcanic changes ; 
He reigns above, his loveliness estranges 
His very peers — they stoop before the throne 
Pf glory which is greater than their own. 
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XC 

Beyond this awful eminence of splendor 
Lay the low margin of a boundless plain, 
Paved, as 'twould seem, with garnet flags which render 
The whole of ruddy look, a purple main, 
Named Ocean of the Storms, but named in vain — 
No waters surge with melancholy roar, 
Nor rise to lash that ever silent shore : 



xci. 

And further, stretched beneath the disc of Earth, 

The Sea of Showers, an opal-tinted sea, 

The Bay of Rainbows, barren with the dearth 

Of fire or icy chills eternally, 

The Seas of Nectar and Serenity, 
The Lake of Dreams, beyond the Gulf of Dew, 
And northwards, Death's Expanse of lurid hue.* 

* How full of poetry are the very names of the lunar seas, 
seas not of water, but of desolation and silence — Oceanus Pro- 
cellanim, Mare Crisium, Mare Tranquillitatis, Mare Serenitatis, 
Mare Nubium, Mare Nectaris, Mare Foecunditatis, Lacus Mortis, 
Lacus STomniorum, Palus Somnii, Sinus Iridum, Sinus Roris, 
and the rest. 
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Canto II. 



The day was ending, slo^y, slowly ending, 
For though the sun had touched the horizon's brim, 
He lingered much ; no colored mists were blending 
Their softening hues around his brazen rim, 
And gathered clouds came not to wait on him. 
Full threescore hours he pointed to the west, 
Ere last he sank, descending to his rest. 



II. 

Earth, glorious planet, mounting more and more. 
Filled half her arc with steadfast light serene. 
While many lands enshaded deep before, 
Loomed larger now as vying to be seen, 
Till the long night of weeks should reach the mean, 
Then all the globe would glister at the full, 
Veiled with her fleecy clouds as white as wool. 
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IIL 

Yet did my thoughts return to that my home, 
From this the incommunicative star, 
I thought of skies of blue and streams which roam 
Mid forests, with birds' carols heard afar. 
The pleasant things which Nature's hands prepare ; 
Behind was rock and rock before our face, 
Above, mere blackness, interstellar space. 



IV. 

Of one dear nook methought (where for awhile 
Vainly and in vain I dreamed what I might be,) 
'Twas the fair spot upon our fairest isle. 
The sward more soft than elsewhere one could see, 
The soil more rich in its fertility. 
Fragment of Eden, circled by the Hours, 
Each bearing for the other many flowers. 



v. 

A mansion, stayed with columns half-imbrowned, 
And proudly based on hundred steps of stone. 
Looked down o'er shelving hills whence they were 

. crowned 
By thickest bays and ivies wildly strown. 
To where they mixed the vale's fruits with their own, 
And wandered forth the summer's truant breeze. 
Dimpling green depths of undergrowing trees. 
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VI. 

There too the vistas vanished down the slope, 
Each further branch less leaf-green than the near. 
Though suns played in like gleams of living hope. 
Trying to make the darkling distance clear : 
There mightst thou yearn at life's far scenes to peer 
Which still recede through all those dim to-morrows, 
Some fleckt with joy, but more bedimmed with 
sorrows. 



VII. 

Within the vale Bath, — city of white spires. 
Her porches, groves and streets of pillars lay. 
And all that Nature, all that Art desires 
Combined for beauty ; in the middle May 
Or leafy advent of the June each spray 
Bowed down with blossom, pregnant with the fruit 
The year will pluck ere summer's voice be mute. 



VIIL 

Here I was interrupted by my guide 
From this brown study ; ** Mortal child," he said, 
" You need both meat and drink, keep by my side 
And journey on with me." We quickly sped 
Through deep defiles. I flew where'er he led. 
Because, (above I made the observation,) 
There's little strei^h in lunar gravitation. 
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IX. 

It was not very long, accordingly, 
Ere we arrived at what in fact's the end 
Of desert moon, the utmost boundary 
To which below our bounded eyes extend, 
Tho' now and then they further still ascendj- 
Owing to the libration parallactic, 
(But this is being really too didactic.) 



We now had reached the hidden hemi'sphefe,- 
Unseen of Earth, tho* far more like our planet^ 
For air abounds, and water is found here. 
And still more strange, inhabitants to man it, 
So swift that in an hour with ease they ran ity 
That is they ran untired from pole to pole^ 
And sometimes- at our Earth a glance they 9tole« 



XI. 

Hence the lunarians have a fair idea 
Of what goes on below from such inspection ; 
Sometimes they smile but oftener shed a tear, 
Finding abundant matter for reflection ; 
Our meanness causes them the most dSjection, 
This simple race can never understand 
Why kings are wanted in a freeman's land. 
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XII. 

They gave us entertainment, fruits and bread 
With cups of purest water formed the meal, 
Around the spot delicious scents were spread. 
The very clouds dropped fragrance, and to feel 
The liquid a;ir was joy incredible, 
The metal tube was laid upon the ground 
As useless any longer. Turning round 



XIII. 

To express my thanks to Cahralila, lo ! 
The guide had vanished. Four of my new friends 
Who sat with me at table, seemed to know 
Where he was gone and tried to make amends 
5y friendly talk. " Your guide," said they, " descends 
To meditate upon his lonely life, 
And view with pity all your human strife.** 



XIV. 

After some conversation, " You're a poet," 

Quoth Carmin^, the nearest of the four ; 

" We have seen such ere now tho' you don't know it ; 

We call them djeamers ; theirs is to explore 

Man's life, man's love, and passion's boundless store ; 
The last, however, here, sang so obscurely. 
We thought he could not speak his English purely." 
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XV. 

" O thankless trade ! your servant dare not learn it, be 
Would rather shun the party if he can;: 
A poet may be prince of an eternity, 
But does that help him as a simple man ? 
Once dead what use to stalk in Fame's fair van ? 

Is poetry divine ? That is the question ; 

Perhaps it merely springs from ii;idigestion : 

xvi. 
" Otway was starved and Milton nearly so, 
Pope was a cripple,* Collins raving mad^ 
Poor Beattie shot himself, and at a blow 
Sank life and genius ! Cowper always sad, 
Died quite insane in blank despair, then add 

Coleridge, the slave to opium and to song,t 

And Shelley's life an agony of wrong. 

* There can be little doubt that men of great genius have often 
been urged on to higher mental efforts by a painful consciousness 
of physical defect. This was particularly the case with B)rron. 
Who can tell how much the satire of Pope may have gained in 
severity from the deformity of the writer. That Pope's bodily 
misfortunes ^amounted to actual deformity is evident from the 
following anecdote. The poet was teasing Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague to give accurate definitions to specified subjects. 
"What," said he, **is a -mark of interrogation?" **A little 
crooked thing that asks questions," she replied. 

t "My father fell into the unregulated use of this drug igno- 
rantly and innocently, not as Mr. Dequincey has said, to restore 
the * riot of his animal spirits,* but as a relief from bodily pain 
and nervous irritation." — H, N. Coleridg^s Supplement, Cole- 
ridge writes in 1796, ** I think I should have been mqre thank- 
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XVII. 
" Then Gray, fhc sweet, the meditative Gray, 
Crushed by a native melancholy ; Keats 
Whose prescient soul seiz^ed on the Grecian lay, 
Attuning it to his own hai^p. There beats 
The too keen blast upon him and he fleets 
Far from men's censurie^ Wordsworth sings, * Our 

gladness 
Ends but in mere despondency and madness.'* 

ful if God had made m^ a shoemaker instead of an author by 
trade." As a child he was passionate : ^e cold day in October 
*78o, Sir Stafford Northcote found him half dead in a field near 
Ottery, iot the boy had had a quarrel with his brother, and pre- 
ferred to sleep the whole night onthe grass rather than go home. 
How like Alfieri,- who ait eight years old attempted to poisoil 
himself ! And Alfieri g^ain^ how like Cowper I Macaulay has 
given us a very clear comparison between the literary influences 
exercised on our age by these two men. But Ije contrasts their lives . 
One rode horses to death, and thrashed Lord Ligonicr in the Park,- 
the other was too timid to read the bills in the Hoube of Lords, 
and never left his garden. Yet the nervousness of both was 
radically the same. Both could weep for hours, both had the 
innate melancholy which alone can produce poetry.- This 
physical condition is found in aU poetSj so that he who is not 
bom one may daily thank God for it — and write prose which- 
needs no such nerve-fouhdation. Was there any difference in 
the conformations of Byton, Wordsworth, Johnson,' Goldsmith,. 
Gray, or fifty more?' None,, or very little. 
* In his poem Resolution and Independence : 
By our own spirits are we deified : 
We poets m our youth begin in gladness ;' 
But thereof in the end comes despondency and madness. 
The whole poem is a masterpiece, and could only have been 
conceived by a mind of the most suMime powers; 
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XVIII. 

"Or Chatterton, the youcgest of the throng, 
Whose very dust is cast we know not where, 
One that with bleeding feet pressed hard along 
The path to honor, but, O pity 1 ere 
Slow honor canve the child had perished there. 
In hunger, thirst, in misery and shame, 
Whom Anguish whelmed at length but could not 
tame."* 

They changed the subject, wishing much to learn 
How education was progressing now. 
(The lunar beings neither teach nor earn 
Bread for another, but what here below 
Is out of date, they reverently bow 

To their Creator, and their glory is 

To hymn their Lord Who constitutes their bliss.) 

* Chatterton poisoned himself in a garret of Brook Street, 
Holbom, on the night of August 24th, 1770. He was only 
17 at the time of his deaith. His body was buried next day in 
some ground attached to Shoe Lane Workhouse, b«t whether 
it remained there to be torn up with the bodies of other paupers^ 
fifty years afterwards, when Farringdon Market usurped the site, 
is a question which has never been satisfactorily settled. There 
is some slender evidence that Chatterton's mother, a poor widow 
of Bristol, had the remains of her child conveyed to his native 
town, and secretly buried there. See MassorCs Life of Chatterton^ 
p. 256. 
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XX. 

Quoth I, " They teach them much the same as ever. 
How Alfred burnt the cakes, how the other king, 
Henry the First, was it ? yes, Henry, never 
Could smile after the White Ship's foundering. 
But sorrow, being a capricious thing. 
Gave him a taste for lampreys till satiety 
Removed the mourner to his sorfs society. 



The writings of Chatterton abound with the most beautiful 
imagery, but his last poem is peculiarly pathetic and full of 
transcendent genius. Done into partly modem English the 
opening stanzas run thus : 

In Virgo* now the sultry sun ^gan sheen, 

And hot upon the meads did cast his ray ; 

The apple rudded from its paly green. 

And the moll** pear did bend his leafy spray ; 

The pied chelandery« sung the livelong day ; 

'Twas now the pride the manhood of the year, 
And all the ground was dight in its most deft aumere.* 

The sun was gleaming in the midst of day, 
Dead still the air, and eke the welkin blue, 
When from the sea arose in drear array 
A heap of clouds of sable sullen hue. 
The which full fast imto the woodland drew. 
Hiding at once the sunn^'s festive face, 
And the black tempest swoln and gathered up apace. 

» Virgo is the sign of the month of August, the last Chatterton spent on 
earth. * soft. « goldfinch. * dress*. 
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XXI. 

. " How Elinor sucked poison from a wound, 
How lady some one dancing at a ball, 
Lost a blue garter which King Edward found. 
And wrote a pretty motto to recall 
His gallant bearing, to the minds of all, 
How bloody Mary had a heart of malice, 
And said that on it would be written Calais. 

Beneath a holm, fast by a pathway side, 
Which did unto Saint Godwin's convent lead, 
A hapless pilgrim moaning did abide. 
Poor in his view, migentle in his weed, 
Long brimfiil of the miseries of Heed. 
Where from the hailstorm could the beggar fly ?- 
He had no housen there, ne any convent nigh. 

Look in his gloomM face,- his sprite there scan ; 
How woe b^one, how withered, dwindled, dead ! 
Haste to thy church-glebe house, ashrewM* man !' 
Haste to thy kist,'thy only dorture-bed.* 
Cold as the clay which will grow on thy head 
Are charity and love among high elves : 
Knightes and barons live for pleasure and themselves. 

The gathered storm is ripe, the big drops fall ;; 
The sun-burnt meadows smoke and drink the rain ; 
The coming ghastness^ doth the cattle pall,* 
And the full flocks are driving o*er the plain ; 
Dashed from the clouds, the waters fly again ; 
The welkin opes \ the yellow lightning flies, 
And the hot fiery steam in the wide lowings* dies. 

• Accursed. ' cofiin. « sleeping-place. 

^ Darkness. ' appall. ^ flashings. 
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" Add to all tiiis a list of long intrigues 
Of princes, statesmen, mistresses and courts, 
Of dates, cabals, and battles or of leagues, 
And churehmen^s schemes no history distorts, 
And every pen impartially reports, 
With bad King John compelled to sign theCharta, 
And good Queen Bess who also lost a garter.* 

XXIII. 

*^ Such is the medley shot in our schools pelknelL 
They do not teach them, what 'twere well to know, 
How England, isle of saints and sages, fell 
From the wide faith which o'er the earth below, 
A heaven-bom stream doth undivided flow, 
Nor how rank lust did to the throne secure 
The lands of Christ, the treasure of the poor. 

XXIV. 

** They do not teach them how the nobles dared 
To wrong the wretched and despise their cry, 
And with their sovereign impiously shared 
What theft could not to avarice deny. 
Wrung frojn the helpless in their misery : 

The Eternal's Church such reprobates uproot 

To plant the Gospel of a piostitute.t 

* This time, a yellow garter : Sir Ambrose Cave picked it up, 
and had himself painted with it tied round his left arm. The pic- 
ture is still in existence. 

t Strype, referring to the reign of Edward VI., says, **The 
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^* Then was poured forth the blood of martyrs, then ^ 
Rang the last cry of faith throughout the land ; 
Heaven-favored virgins and heroic men 
With feeble age, a meekly-waning band, 
Joined but in vain the oppressor to withstand \ 

The millions' faith was utterly undone 

Beneath the shameful tyranny of one. 

Clergy were now generally very bad, from the Bishops to the 
Curates. TJhiey were both ignors^t and scandalous Co^ their ill 
lives." — {Memorials, vol. ii. pt 2, p. 141.) In his IJfe of Whit- 
gift (p. 338) he relates, ^t when Whitgift asked Cecil to fill up 
the vAca^it sees, the latter replied, that among the Anglican 
Bishops already appoi;ited "he saw such worldliness in many," 
that no good could be expected from increasing their nuihber j 
and Whitgift wrote back to him, *' I will not justify all, nor yet 
many of them." 

Only the other day, the Church Reviejp (an Anglican journal) 
admitted that, with the exception pf Ridley, **tfiere is hardly 
one of the Reformers whose life will bear inspection." 

Swift, by far the greatest of all English writers, flind one who 
had certainly no leaning to Catholicism, cou^d only speak of the 
actors of the Reformation in his most contemptuous style : — 
" Among all the princes that ever reigned in the world, there 
was never so infernal a beast as Henry VIII. ; cruelty, hist, ra- 
pine, and atheism were his peculiar talents. He cut off the head 
of Sir Thomas More, a person of the greatest virtue this kingdom 
ever produced, for not directly owning him to be head of the 
Church .... He rejected the power of the pope for no other 
reason than to give his ftdl swing to commit sacrilege, in which 
no tyrant, since Christianity became national, did ever equal him 
by many degrees .... Thus the Reformation, in every country 
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xxVi, 

" They do not teach them ho\i^ thiit hideous word 
Pauper y and that worse thing, the Workhouse rose 
Beneath the sway of rulers who preferred 
To rob the Church of money and to close 
The convent-gate, rather than succour those 
Who now ire left to grovel at their feet, 
Disgrace and refuse of the London street 

qj^xvii. 

" For ever since the Reformatioii threw 
Its blissful light upon our heathen shore, 
Wealth has increased, and degradation too ; 
The poor are poorer, sunken more and more 
To brutishness, which the School Boards deplore,- 

Proposing as a final remedy. 

To teach the children infidelity'. 

where it was attempted, was carried on in the most impious and 
scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. To which un- 
happy proceedings we owe all the just reproaches that Roman 
Catholics have cast upon us ever since." {Works^ Ed. 1870, vol. 
u. p. 208.) 

The criminal nature of Elizabeth's relations with Robert Dud- 
ley, Lord Leicester, and husband of the unfortunate Amy Rob- 
sart, seems to be established. Murdin (558) cites Mary Stuart, 
^ho detailed a report of Lady Shrewsbury to Elizabeth. AccoKi- 
ing to this report, gravest suspicion had been given (**infinies 
fois") of the adultery of the queen and her favorite. (Lingard, 
vol. vi. p. 35.) The Anglican Prayer Book speaks of Elizabeth 
as the " Bright Occidental Star." 
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XXVlit. 

" If England is so rich, it is, I say, 
The land of paupers too ; by way of proof, 
Walk near the Mint, or down Whitechapel way. 
Where from the basement to the crumbling roof 
Are scenes from which we well may keep aloof,. 
Since Lazarus is lying sick and sore, 
Rich, monied London, at thy golden door. 



XXIX. 

'' What are those scenes ? Dirt, nakedness, disease, * 
And now and then some atheistic leaven. 
Raising a mass of ignorant caprice 
To hate of rule, and disbelief in heaven ; 
So day by day this seething mass is driven 
Onwards, but whither ? 'Tis a novel question. 
But brings a most unfavorable suggestion. 



* London is indeed "a whitened sepulchre." There is no 
city in the world which represents such accumulation of wealth 
side by side with such hopeless poverty. From Hyde Park, 
thronged in the season with people whose aggregate income 
might be computed at some twenty millions sterling, to Drury 
Lane is scarcely more than a mile, and what have we there ? 
Running in the direction of Lincoln's Inn Fields are little narrow 
streets, the houses of which are so infested with vermin that the 
inhabitants spend the summer nights on the pavement, preferring 

16 
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XXX. 

" Meanwhile, in self-same London money flows 
In torrents to the trade ; the other day 
A thousand sterling (so the story goes) 
Were spent to make a West-end ball-room gay, 
Solely on flowers, so soon to fade away ! 
How strange that people have it in their power 
To waste a fortune on what lasts an hour. 



XXXI, 

" Yet this fair stream of gold, somehow or other, 
Descends not to the classes which most need it, 
Hence many a poor * forlorn and shipwreckt brother' 
Or sister (for of such we oftener read it) 
Meets death in lingering want, unless they speed it 
By knife or poison shaking off humanity, 
Which act, the juries tell us, is insanity. 



the hard stones to being eaten up. I knew a priest who served 
a chapel between Drury Lane and Lincoln's Inn, He told me 
that once a week a grand fight would take place beneath the lamp 
at his door ; being a large gas lamp, it was utilized for the ring. 
Often the match would be between two women, their breasts 
being bared in Amazonian fashion. Thieves abound in this desir- 
able locality and elude the police by remaining/^^M on the house- 
tops for weeks together. 
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XXXIl. 
" ' Red ruin and the breaking-up of laws/ 
Sings Tennyson, who still is all the fashion ; 
Perhaps we are drifting to it. One great cause 
Of red rebellion is that pent-up passion 
Which cannot, will not, brook its degradation ; 
In France and Italy the thing has been, 
And England always harbors the unclean* 

xxxm. 
*' That is, We let the Communists come here, 
And plan their schemes and teach that God is not : 
The first we honored madly, till in fear 
We let him go, because at last he got 
Mixed up, or rather leader in Mazzini's plot > 

John Bull was toused, and left him to his mother- 
land, 
In spite of Gladstone and the Duke of Sutherland. 

XXXIV. 

" So Garibaldi cut a foolish figure. 
And English Reds and Freemasons a worse,* 
For of all big mistakes, none can be bigger 
Than to assist a rebel with your purse 
While he is only longing to rehearse 

What here at home you think it wrong to do--= 

Upset the throne and constitution too. 

* All secret societies are condemned by the Chufch ; Free- 

16 — 2 
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xxxy, 

" We are not taught then, how all these effects, 
That is, our makeshift church, our paupers, slums. 
And Communism, which every eye detects 
As growing up amidst oiu: poorest homes, 
How all of this and more directly comes 

From first renouncing faith's unbending ways, 
Faith which enlightened £nglan4's orient days. 



XXXVI. 

" Though by a fate, oh t far more merciful, 
We never sank to what we see around, 
The utter, proud disdain of any rule, 
Phases of Reformation which abound 
In foreign kingdoms, rotten, sick, unsound ; 
Our Reformation was a milder evil. 
And did not take us quite so near the devil. 



masonry is a secret society, and therefore condemned. The 
Catholic Church is indeed a society binding together milUons 
and millions of every race in closest union, but she requires no 
secrecy to cement that union. In England Freemasonry is more 
harmless in its effects, but on the Continent it is the sworn foe 
and most potent agent against Christianity. 
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XXXVII. 

" So that instead of raving day and night 
Against the Holy See — that Rodk of power, 
Which crowned with Heaven's uncreated light, 
Stands, and for ever stands the same — secure, 
Tho' round its base Earth's darkest storm-clouds lower, 
Instead of turning atheists in a day, 
We paused awhile and took a middle way. 



XXXVIII. 

" Thus with the aid of Burley and his Queen, 
Backed by a mob of fornicating wretches, 
We raised a half-way house to stand between 
The road to truth and lies ; the latter stretches 
Right on to Nego land The recent sketches, 
We see, portray this house as quite unsound, 
In fact, the topmost stories strew the ground. 

XXXIX. 

" This institute has well deserved the phrase 
Of neither hot nor cold, a compound dish, 
Where everything is lukewarm to the praise 
Of those wise cooks who at the Tudors' wish 
Boiled down a mess, not flesh, nor fowl, nor fish, — 
Erastus twins with Zwingle, — and we find 
Red-lettered saints' days to deceive the Hind. 
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XL. 

" But in its charter such strange contradictions 

Unblushingly appear, that long ago 

Reason had shattered it, had not the inflictions 

Of penal laws kept off the final blow, 

Which Miall now deplores as only slow ; 
A house divided, founded on the sand, 
For the3e two reasons has not long to stand, 

XLI. 

" Why wonder then that fdl are now at strife, 
That York and Cantuar teach creeds contrary, 
That parson fights with parson, that their life 
Is only war or hatred of that see 
Christ made infallible ; things thus must be ; 
They are not then so very much to blame, 
Their prayer-book is^ their founders were the same, 

XLII, 

^' Truth is inflexible. If two and two 
Make four, they make not three nor five ; 
If Christ spoke truth, then Luther was untrue : 
The sects are things which Satan's hands contrive. 
Beneath whose fostering guardianship they thrive ; 
If white is white it is not black nor red, 
And if the Host be God, it is not bread.* 

* Luther invented the doctrine of impanation, namely, that in 
the Eucharist there is a^ real substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and also the real substance of bread and wine. The 
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XLIII. 

" If God is One, then must His Church be one, 
Two hundred sects, all wrangling, doubting, jarring. 
Come not of Him nor of His Only Son. 
Faiths are no faiths save one. While men are marring 
The Christian name in their unhappy warring. 
Higher and brighter bums that certain light 
Christ made the beacon for our earthly night 



Zwinglian doctrine of the Real Absence of our Lord has been 
found more congenial to the Anglican mind. To a Catholic, 
however, such disputes appear both blasphemous and silly ; blas- 
phemous because the Reformers dared in this respect to contra- 
dict the Word of God, silly because, as the thousand and one 
Protestant sects have no priesthood, they consequently have no 
Eucharist f 

An apology is due to the reader for setting before him in the 
same line the names of our Saviour and his great enemy — Luther. 
Yet, as far as human greatness goes, perhaps Luther was one of 
the greatest men that has ever walked the earth. Yet what is 
the result of his work? Almost his last words were, " O Pope, 
I will be thy death." Three centuries are gone, and the Pope is 
not dead. But Luther, who wrenched half Europe from the 
Pope, is dead, utterly dead, for Lutheranism is swallowed up in 
Atheism. Yet flippant theologians of to-day try to do what Lu- 
ther, the man of mighty genius and giant intellect, failed to do, 
and we find Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Whalley in the van of Pro- 
testantism. We pity their cause. 

I subjoin an extract firom the works of the present Archbishop 
of Toronto, which will be of interest: — "No honest and pure 
man, having before his eyes the fear of God and the laws against 
indecent literature, could dare publish in full Luther's writings. 
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XLIV. 

" Such facts as these would be a sound addition 
To all the worn-out teachings of our schools. 
Cobbett did much ; the fruit of whose brave mission 
Was the unmasking of time-honored rules 
Framed by the cunning as a creed for fools : 
Brave are antagonists who face thy rant, 
O doubly, trebly, four-times cursM cant.* 



His "Table Talk," a folio of 1350 pages, and his Sermon on 
Matrimony, preached in the Church at Wittenburg, are so in- 
decent that we must leave this great hero of the Reformation 
in his own darkness, because too impure to be brought to 
light." 

* "The use of cut-and-dry phrases, without attaching any 
definite meaning to them, which I take to be the essence of 
cant." — Lord Derby s Speeches, 

Thus we hear of Our Beloved Church, though half the 
nation has preferred any or every form of Dissent ; of Primi- 
twe Christianity y the speakers or writers being utterly ignorant 
that in " Primitive Christianity " the Pope was regarded by the 
faithful as he is now ; of the Unadulterated Word of God, 
in spite of our Reformers leaving out several books from the 
same ; in fine, of the Bible, as if it were one only book and 
not a library. 
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XLV. 

" He also dared when George the Fourth was king, 
And people thought less boldly than they do, 
To show up Parker. Lingard's writings bring 
Still further proof: who made him? Barlow, you 
Reply : who Barlow ? Echo answers ivAo ? 
Those title-deeds are undiscovered still, 
Missing in fact, like Lord St Leonard's will. 

XLVI. 

" But when you ask me, * how fares Education ? 
'Tis more than history the term implies ; 
And here as in so many things our nation 
Holds a preeminence, tho' in your eyes 
I read a smile, yet do not, pray, surmise 

That Englishmen are tinged with vanity ; 

Let others seem, we are content to de, 

XLVII. 

" But on the continent, youth either drinks 
Such deep Pierian draughts, that soon or late 
The brain is dulled, and opening manhood sinks 
To spectacles and pallor ; or the state 
Drives forth her fledgelings to a harsher fate. 
When casually entangled in a war 
She lessens every province by the score. 
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XLVIII. 

" Thus standing armies form the largest schools 
In which the young are tutored to their will, 
Or oftener against it : these the tools 
Which Bismarks, or the creatures they instil 
With avarice of crowns, employ or kill : 
The population is at least kept under, 
If not by Malthus, by the cannon's thunder. 

XLTX. 

" The English system is quite different. " 
(Here I explained in what it most consisted ; 
Our voluntary service, how men went 
Into the army and for years assisted 
The British Arms, freely by choice enlisted ; 
How for their pains they daily had a shilling 
Lord Caxdwell gives them for the trade of killing.) 

L. 

" Tho' butchers, miners, and the cheap domestic 
Get double, treble ; never mind ! the cheese 
Is pared, then save the parings, and the less tic 
A government contracts the better. Please, 
Yet recollect our regiments decrease ; 

One Bums well calls * a poor but honest sodger * 
Should fare as well as languishing Sir Roger." * 

* The rations of an English soldier are very small. A pound 
of meat and a pound and a quarter of bread should foe served out 
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U. 

Then telling them how scant our army was 
,{In men, not officers,) — "let me define 
The manner we are brought up or out, because 
The lattefs best. The Anglo-Saxon line 
Js smitten with a restlessness divine : 
We will away, o'er mountain and the wave. 
To §eek a fortune or to fli;id a grave.. 



'* For every opening is filled up at home. 
Another cause which modem Crusoes see 
To drive them outward-bound : what will become 
Of surplus gentlemen, Heaven knows : to be 
A candidate for just one vacancy, 

When ninety more are tiying for the post, 
Makes you inclined to give up all as lost. 



to him, ixLStead of, as now, three-quarters of a pound of meat and 
a pound Qf bread. This is the opinion of Archdeacon Wright : 
see hi$ fetter %o the TtmeSf December, 1875, But the chief 
causes of dea^ and invaliding in the army are the scarcity of 
fuel, xatio^iS; and the night duty. 
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till. 

" Except the prospect of a trade or shop, 
For come it Must to that \ all cannot go 
To sheep-farm in Australia, those who stop 
As lacking nerve or energy, may show 
An aptitude to mend roads^ or (so slow 

Commissions come) enlist-^as runs the news. 
Five gentlemen are privates in the Blues." 



Liv. 

Next 1 described the sports that make us strong. 
Endearing every copse or plain or field 
To memory ; the hunt which sweeps along 
O'er grassy tracts and winter's leafless weald. 
Where hounds give tongue or joyous horn has pealed ; 
The cheery greetings of the meet, the run, 
The homeward ride, the horses rather " done :" 



LV. 

" Or the fresh charm which lures us to the sea. 
Winged with white sails of yachts that dip and rise ; 
The wiry shrouds are loosened to the lee. 
Strained by the mast to windward ; on she flies ! 
On ! as instinct with life's true energies, 
Daring to quit the lessening shore and be 
Lone on the waters* brave immensity. 
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LVJ. 

*^ The ensigns float or blue or admiral's white, 
Where Medina shows many a craft at Cowes, 
The well-appointed schooner gilt and bright, 
Or little-mizzened yawls, whose sharp-cut prows 
Tell in the match for pace. The sea endows 

Health with more health, and dyes one ruddy brown, 
But mind the Alberta does not run you down. 



LVIJ. 

^' Yet love of sport may sometimes run too far. 
Growing unpeu trop forty as the French say.: 
The twelfth of August is a fatal bar 
To politics as well as grouse ; one day 
Or rather night with all the House away. 
Except just ten and half of them asleep, 
J 9tole iato the Commons just to peep. 



LVIII. 

'♦ Mr, Grant Duff happened to be lamenting 
Indian affairs should be deferred so long, 
To be discussed when members were absenting 
Themselves from town : it certainly seems wrong 
To shelve an empire hundred millions strong. 
Until the session dwindles to a quorum, 
Who by their dozing prove that such things bore 'em. 
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LIX. • 

*' Once too when Plimsotfs measure was put off, 

A scena (that's Italian) was enacted ; 

They tried to pass him by : but sneer and scoff 

Cowed not the hero who so nobly acted 

To save our seamen's lives^ and he in feet did 

Gain his chief end though after toil and fear ; 

Success is certain where there's one idea. 

LX. 

" He was not silent, fot he thought of those 
Who sink where fellow men hear not their cry, 
Who never more beheld, despair and close 
Struggling in vain with their last enemy, 
More awful from its dread infinity ; 
He knew he pleaded for the poor whose doomf 
Save for his lips, would be that general tomb \ 

Lxi. 

" The triple-masted ship, the sister barqile. 
The square-sailed brig and lesser brigantine 
Drop daily from our shores ; full soon the mark 
Of the horizon hides them. * She was seen 
In such a latitude.' Months pass, we glean 

No further record. God ! they perished — ^where ? 

No eye will deign to weep, no heart to care.* 

* Thomson teUs us that ** Britannia rules the waves" — perhaps 
^lundred and fifty years ago it may have been so. Had the 
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LXII. 

" Why hang a Wainwright ? Why,- because he killed 
A woman ; yet for money's sake each day 
Our crazy craft with helpless crews are filled 
And too much cargo. Owners who can play 
With human life might ponder in this way, 
He that kills one is less condemned of heaven 
Than we who sometimes drown our six or seven. "^ 



LXIII. 

Here Carmin^, who seemed in form to be 
Like the ideal Adam ere he fell, 
With Idithun and Asaph, rose with me. 
And walked down by a stream, while Raguel 
The fourth to them remarked, " Strange things you telt, 
And many eccentricities unfold ;" 
I answered, ** Stranger far remain untold/' 



poet studied the Wreck Register of 1876, he would have thought 
otherwise. In one year — 1873-4 — no fewer than 506 lives were 
lost within ten miles of our coast. But for the Life-Boat Institu- 
tion the number would have been more than doubled, for it 
saved 713. 

During the last three years 59 English ships have passed into 
Danish hands : 21 are lost and 6 are reported "missing.'* 

In one year (1874) two thousand three hundred and 

EIGHTY-ONE MEN SAILED FROM BRITISH PORTS AND WERE 
NEVER HEARD OF AGAIN. 
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LXIVi 

Here too I rambled into many words 
Of which I recollect scarce one ; again, 
The plethora of younger sons ; School Boards ; 
Touching at length on London, for in vain 
Had Raguel tried to interpret that black stain, 
Which he had sometimes seen as on a chart, 
When Earth reveals to Moon her northern part : 

LXV. 

Also on coals ; the doubling price of hunters ; 
Our dearth of horses (for the Prussians buy them) \ 
The season and the thousands spent at Gunter's ; 
Our tasteless artists (for you might defy them 
To do worse ; but then city men supply them 

With any fees to paint to fill a frame ; 

They get the coin and damn the thought of fame). 

LXVl. 

I mentioned, hpropcs^ that retrogression 
Which people rave of as Pre-Raphaelite, 
The Gothic mania which has firm possession 
Of would-be Peraginos who, in spite 
Three centuries of genius, think they're right, 
And carve or paint (poor dilettanti quacks 1) 
Their wooden figures with distorted backs : 
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LXVII. 
Our Gothic houses built like gingerbread ; 
Cheap " run-up" villas ; hideous furniture j 
Our literary achievements and the spread 
Of namby-pamby verse, how we endure 
The wits who think they're fine because obscure, 
Self-taught to mock with Liliputian bray 
The giant hands of Dryden and of Gray ! 

LXVIII. 

Here Asaph wished to know how politics 
And politicians were. Quoth I, " The same. 
Or worse than ever — falsehoods, Russia, tricks — 
Abroad a venal press taught to proclaim 
* Caesar is God T At home our Tories maim 
The hand of Freedom ; the other chief stands by 
Pandering to British pride and bigotry ; 

LXIX. 

" Who louder than the lowest Ranter raves,* 
Spouting his muddy contumely, at whom ? 
At One whose righteous * No' rings o'er the waves 
Of sin and revolution ; where the gloom 
Of hate of God drags on Hell's ready doom, 
That voice alone can stay the dreadful hour, 
And claim the promise of Christ's present power." 

* No Dissenter in the most degraded Ebenezer or Bethel has 
surpassed Mr. Gladstone in his abuse of the Supreme Pontiff, 

17 
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LXX. 

This Asaph could not comprehend : " No man 
Can surely be so thankless to our Lord ?" 
" O happy ignorance of earth ! men can, 
And are so, Asaph ! Jews once in accord 
With pagan hosts blasphemed the Eternal Word : 

The Head was mocked, the members are mocked 
more, 

And pigmies spit where pagans spat before." 



whom he calls Dagon. Comment is neftdless. Let those who 
wish to remember what Dagon was refer to I Kings v., i Para- 
lipomenon x. 5. 

tiut since this writer has lately imputed the spirit of disloyalty 
to every individual Catholic, or at least a divided civil allegiance, 
it may be of interest to quote a few words of Dean Swift in refu- 
tation. Swift was a man of extraordinary genius and a very 
comprehensive mind, and though by no means a believer in 
Catholicism (nor indeed in Anglicanism), he rose above the 
bigotry of his times. "It is well known that all the Catholics 
of these kingdoms, both priests and laity, are true Whigs, in the 
best and most proper sense of the word : bearing as well in their 
hearts as in their outward profession an entire loyalty to the 
royal House of Hanover, in the person and posterity of George II., 
against the Pretender and all his adherents ; to which they think 
themselves bound in gratitude as well as conscience by the lenity 
wherewith they have been treated since the death of Queen 
Anne — so different from what they suffered m the last four years 
.of that princess, during the administration of that wicked minister, 
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LXXI. 

But though for half atti hour we broached the theme 
(And lunar hours are very, very long), 
None of the four would credit this. " You seem 
The strangest mixture there on earth, a throng 
Of rebels though redeemed, a world of wrong," 
So Raguel said ; then, *' Tell me of that stain 
Or spot of smoke you promised to explain." 



the Earl of Oxford. The Catholics of this kingdom have always 
protested against the selling, dethroning, or murdering their 
kings. ... In the great rebellion against Charles I. the bulk 
of Catholics in both kingdoms preserved their loyalty entire, . . . 
Those of Ireland lost their estates in fightmg for defence of their 
king. The schismatics . . . obtained grants of those very estates 
which the Catholics lost in defence of the ancient constitution, 
many of which estates are at this day possessed by the posterity 
of those schismatics : and thus they gained by their rebellion 
what the Catholics lost by their loyalty. " — {^^ Reasons humbly offered 
to the Parliament of Ireland for repealing the Sacramental Test in 
favor of the CatholicSy otherwise called Roman Catholics^ and by 
their Jll-willers Papists:'— Works, Vol. IL, p, 2^T .) 

Again we find in his Queries, relating to same Test, the follow* 
ing words : " It cannot be asserted that these bigoted Papists had 
the least design to oppose or murder their king [William III.]." 
—{lb., p. 246.) 

Swift wrote the above in 1732 and 1733. The great-great- 
granddaughter of George II. is now on the throne of England, 
and are not the British Catholics as faithful to her as their 
ancestors were to him ? 

17—2 
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LXXII. 

" That spot is an abyss where good and evil 
Are crowded foot to foot, where wealth and crime. 
Where some who serve the saints, but more the devil, 
Joy, broken-heartedness, disease, the prime 
Of youth and those that drink kills ere their time. 
Pass as mere cyphers to the catalogue — 
Four million creatures smothered in a fog. 



LXXIII. 

" The ant-hill of the world, where one may buy 
All that is got from every clime for gold. 
Where you may eat or starve, or sin or die. 
And next-door neighbours are not even told 
You ever lived ; where every heart is cold, 
Prisoned in self, nor hand may join in hand- 
More desert far than is the desert sand. 



LXXIV. 

" AVhen Sunday checks the six days' ' madding crowd' 
Husht are the streets, which long have reeking lain 
Foot-deep in mud : down from a dingy, cloud 
Patter the dancing ninepins of the rain, 
Behold them rise to fall and rise again ; 

They're usually the only things that play 

Or stir at all upon this dismal day." 
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LXXV. 

Asaph and Idithun were gone : the two 

Who yet stood near were changed, at least to me. 

E'en Raguel was melting fast from view, 

I somehow lost my own identity, 

And wondered if I was or seemed to be ; 

The countries vanished from the Earth, and soon 
Her globe itself seemed very like the Moon. 
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Dr. Browne^ Anglican Bishop of Cochin in India. 

Mrs. Browne. Miss Browne. 
Pere Noguez, a Catholic Priest at Cochin. 
Dr. Smith, Catholic Bishop of Bedford. 
Dr. Times, Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Mrs. Times. 

ACT I. 
Scene — ITke Bishofs Hcmse at Cochin. 

Dr. Browne. Half-past seven — he was to have 
been here at a quarter-past — dear me ! I hope now 
he won't come at all. How foolish I am ! cannot I 
settle my own doubts ? 

(Le Pj^re Noguez is announced by a servant who 
retires.) 

P. Noguez. Mille pardons, monseigneur; je suis 
en retard, mais je vous assure 

Dr. B. Not at all, not at all — I am very glad to 
see you — besides it is cooler now \ if it is ever cool 
here. Pardon me— I know you speak English so well, 
would you mind our speaking English now ? 

P. Nog. With great pleasure, I can assure you ; 
but you will not mind my accent and idioms ? 
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Dr. B. Oh I TaGcent n'est rien I Come, take a^ 
chair — how good of you to come. 

P. Nog. I am at your lord's service. 

Dr. B. It has long been my intention, Pfere No- 
guez, to inquire into the state of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to hear a brief exposition of it from the lips 
of some of the many devoted followers of that creed, 
in short, to hear what it has to say for itself. From 
my earliest childhood I have listened to the other side. 
I have heard often willingly, but oftener with reluctance, 
every kind of vituperation levelled at your system. 
In our country (you see I am frank with you), the every 
tradition of every home is anti-Catholic. I am an 
Englishman, and have not escaped the prejudices 
and commonplaces of my nation. 

P. Nog. Very good. 

Dr. B. Well ! it has been my sincere wish to 
audire alteram partem. 

P. Nog. Pardon! 

Dr. B. To hear the other side — ^ah 1 I forgot ; your 
pronunciation of Latin is so different. Well ! Will 
you treat all I say as quite confidential ? 

P. Nog. Certainly. 

Dr. B. Then, may I ask you to tell me how it is 
you appear so united among yourselves when your 
divisions are of such a grave character ? 

P. Noo. We have no divisions. 

Dr. B. I allude to the doctrinal dififerences ex- 
pressed by so many of the most eminent of your 
divines. 

P. NoG. Which ? 
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Dr. B. Why, on the question of the Infallibility, 
and — well, that is the chief and the most disastrous 
source of your disagreement. 

P. Nog. But no such disagreement exists. The 
Church of God must be essentially one, or there is no 
Church. We are one. 

Dr. B. But surely Dr. DoUinger 

P. Nog. Ah ! forgive me. I know you have a 
story in English which perhaps is ct. propos, A boy 
ran in to see his grandmother, in a state of great ex- 
citement, and told her there were fifty cats in the 
flower-garden. "Fifty! Impossible, dear," said she. 
" Forty at least, granny," said he. " Not forty either, 
surely." "Well, twenty — a whole lot at least." 
" Twenty, my love, is a large number." " Well, I 
am sure there's another cat and our old Tom.*' Tlj^e 
' application is evident. The world said and still says, 
" Half the Church is split up — thousands disbelieve 
the Infallibility ;" at last, they abandon the thousands 
and identify the disbelief with a single individual — 
DoUinger. 

Dr. B. You surprise me I I hope you will not 
think me very rude if I still hesitate on this important 
point Surely many of your bishops are opposed, at 
least secretly, to on^ another on this question.- I can- 
not, really 

P. Nog. Again forgive me an interruption. But 
let us come to facts. I believe there are eleven hun- 
dred and three bishops in the world. Can you name 
one single one who is opposed to the generally re- 
ceived doctrines ? 
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Dr. B. I am not, of course, prepared to name 
one ; but, certainly, yes, though one swallow does not 
make a summer, so one dissentient can hardly consti- 
tute a schism, yet remember I have already named a 
brilliant name. 

P. Nog. Dr. Dollinger is not a bishop ; but if he 
were his case would not prove your point, for he is 
not a Catholic. 

Dr. B. Not a Catholic ! 

P. Nog. He has ceased to be so by rejecting not 
only one but many dogmas of Christianity. Be clear 
on this point Every man who rejects a single doc- 
trine de fide ceases ipso facto to be a Catholic, and is 
denied access to any of the sacraments, except, indeed, 
confession, which is the door of repentance. He may 
call himself a Catholic, but that does not make him 
one. The Ritualists call themselves so, yet are not. 
The Church is a body of men, though of divine foun- 
dation, and a body may make the laws of admission 
into itself Nay, it must make them. It must define 
clearly the conditions of membership. It must evict 
those who do not comply with these conditions. The 
Church has the same right as any other corporation. 
A railway company, a club, or a managing committee 
may and do enforce the laws they choose in regard to 
those belonging to them. The Church's condition of 
membership is Believe; cease to believe, and you 
cease to be a Catholic. 

Dr. B. Then am I to understand, you think Dr. 
Dollinger and his followers are as separate from you 
as, to come home, I am myself? 
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P. Nog. Pr^cis^ment la meme chose ! 

Dr. B. Then you push every one out who can*t 
agree with you. Good gracious ! Pbre Noguez, what 
would become of us if we did the same ? — ^why {smiling) 
there would be no one left but his Grace at Lam- 
beth. 

P. Nog. Yes, we have done it, and do do it. We 
have pushed out one individual and his followers 
and retained two hundred millions. 

Dr. B. Not believers ? 

P. Nog. Believers ! 

Dr. B. It astonishes me to hear you say so; it 
cannot be so. 

P. Nog. Ah! dear milord Browne, recollect — always 
recollect these words: The difference between a 
healthy and a diseased constitution is this, the one 
expels bad humors, the other retains them. The 
difference between the real Church and the sham is 
this — the former rejects heretics, the latter keeps 
them. 

Dr. B. Heretics ! but you do not believe they exist 
now. We are more liberal-minded — more Christ-like 
now. Surely the Christian faith is one of peace and 
love and mercy, nor can we rudely condemn those 
who differ from us in their views of awful and impene- 
trable mysteries. 

P. Nog. Yet I have seen in your Prayer Book 
— "From schism and heresy, good Lord, deliver 
us." 

Dr. B. There are many expressions in our Liturgy 
which I for one cannot justify. 
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P. Nog. How strange ! We believe our missal or 
we should not use it. But stay ! It is true the Chris- 
tian faith is one of peace and merciful consolation, 
but it is also the Truth — or it is nothing. Now Truth 
must be intolerant of error, or it compromises itself. 
If I believe the fact that two and two make four is 
true, I am bound to believe the statement that two and 
two make five is false. Does milord understand ? 

Dr* B. I do not quite follow the application of the 
argument. 

P. Nog* Why, surely, that if we believe one set of 
doctrines to be true, we must necessarily condemn 
other doctrines. 

Dr. B. But not those who hold them ! 

P. Nog. I said the doctrines, milord j I say nothing 
of the doctrinaires. 

Dr. B. Ah ! but the Inquisition was merely a prac- 
tical application of your views ; they believed what 
you believed, I mean the Inquisitors, and burnt those 
who differed from them. 

P. Nog. We are wandering from the point. The 
Inquisition is a favorite argument of Protestants, in 
fact it is their pike de resistancCy and always comes up 
like the winking madonnas. 

Dr. B. And you don't believe in winking madon- 
nas'^ 

P. Noa Now, milord, do not let us wander further 
still. First, let us return to the Inquisition, and then 
from that to the main point. Well then, the whole 
question of religious persecution is one which lies 
altogether outside the inquiry whether religion is true. 
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The Catholic Church must always be persecuted, is 
persecuted, and ever has been. But she has never 
persecuted. Whether in a country where capital 
punishment is a usual and not exceptional infliction 
of the law, it may be wise to include heresy as a capi- 
tal offence, is a question upon which opinions may 
differ — no article of faith enters into such an inquiry, 
it is a purely human investigation. The kings of 
Spain understood that heresy was injurious to the 
community; as theft or murder are, and therefore 
they punished heretics like thieves and liars. They 
believed, and rightly, that the soul is more precious 
than the body, and hence their jealousy of false re- 
ligions corrupting the public mind. But the Catholic 
Church does not bear in her bosom the principle of 
persecution. The Holy See, I believe, did not even 
sanction the Inquisition, but if it had done so — it 
merely would have been approving a particular mode 
of preserving the faith at a given epoch in a given 
country. Leo X. protected the refugees from this 
powerful tribunal. Such epochs are no more, and 
will not return. Death in those days was an every- 
day punishment Even in your England, thirteen 
boys were hung together at Tyburn only in the last 
century, probably for stealing. Forgery was always 
repressed by the gallows. But when we revert to 
earlier ages, death was the commonest of sentences. 
If Mary burnt the Calvinists, Elizabeth burnt, racked, 
and disembowelled the Papists. Calvin burnt Serve- 
tus, and who knows that Servetus would not have 
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burnt Calvin had he had the chance? The Church at this 
moment exists in every country of Europe and America; 
though she is persecuted as in Germany and in Russia, 
nowhere 'does she prompt or desire to persecute. She 
ever prays for those who revile and calumniate her. I 
have merely touched on this question, but I hope I 
have suggested to milord this point, namely, that the 
Church is as little to blame for the cruelties of Philip II. 
as an Anglican child for the ferocity of Elizabeth. 

Dr. B. The subject deserves great attention, but I 
am sorry to have entered into anything that may ap- 
pear controversial, or to broach topics that may be at 
all disagreeable to either of us — in fact, we are off our 
course ; my wish was simply to hear from your lips 
the position of Catholics in general. 

P. Nog. Dear milord, I am at your service ; but 
there is nothing at all painful to me in entering on any 
point you wish ; if I can be of use to you, well and 
good, if not I will not trouble you with any more. 

Dr. B. No, I understand — I thank you for your 
kindness and patience. Perhaps I could express my- 
self better in this way : — Supposing^ person was de- 
sirous of learning the chief characteristic of Catholi- 
cism, as evincing its divine origin, what characteristic 
would you adduce as likely to influence him most ? 

P. Nog. Unity, unity — that is all. Unus Dominus, 
unafidesy unum bapiisma. So speaks St. Paul. You 
believe in the Holy Scriptures. Search them from be- 
ginning to end and you will find this great feature as 
the principal token of truth. God jealously guarded 
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the unity of Israel ; they were essentially one race with 
one Temple. Yet this was intended as a mere type 
of the unity of the Christian Church which embraces 
dififerent tribes, different tongues, different races. 
Nations of the most opposite genius are welded into 
this enormous Commonwealth. Unity, unity : all are 
one, in that they obey one authority, acknowledge 
one final and supreme court of appeal on earth, are 
nourished by the same sacraments, and gather round 
one altar. National prejudices, national hatred can- 
not tear the Church. Unum ovile erit^ d unus pastor. 
When our Saviour founded the Church on Peter, He 
founded it on one. When He commissioned Peter to 
feed the sheep as well as the lambs, He made one autho- 
rity supreme over the episcopate as well as the laity. 

Dr. B. Primus inter pares, P^re Noguez, Primus 
inter pares — not the ruler, but the head. 

P. Nog. Yes, I know the saying, but it has always 
seemed to me a distinction without a difference. If 
a corporation has a head, it has a ruler. The head is 
supreme, is lord, is king. Peter is first among equals, 
not by mere precedence, but by virtue of divine com- 
mission. The whole priesthood of the Church is equal 
in a certain sense, for they have equal privileges in 
the passion of Christ ; nay, the whole body of Chris- 
tians is a " royal priesthood." But in Peter is centred 
the sum total of authority and ultimg.te jurisdiction. 
Hence our unity, hence, too, our eternal fixity of pur- 
pose. Pardon me for being so brief; I can only now 
just pass over the heads of these great subjects. Ter- 
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tuUian says that the Apostles poured into the Church 
of Rome the fulness of their doctrine together with 
their blood. St. Irengeus has written that the faithful 
from every side must agree with the Roman Church 
because of her more powerful principality. If I can 
suggest anything which may lead to an inquiry into 
our faith with a view of embracing it, I should count 
my time as nothing — but at present, I am sure milord 
will excuse me 

Dr. B. Oh ! I am so glad to have seen you. It 
is really very good of you to come. I only could 
wish to prolong our conversation a little \ remember, 
that all my life I have heard nothing but the most 
contemptuous abuse of Catholicism. 

P. Nog. Then I will come again some day, avep 
grand plaisir, I have to go this evening — ^as it is 
Saturday — to hear confessions. I shall be sitting 
from seven till twelve. 

Dr. B. From seven till twelve — five hours hearing 
confessions. Good God! Pbre Noguez — and your 
people come of their own accord — Hindoos, French, 
and Irish. I only once heard a confession, P^re No- 
guez — that was when I was a tutor at Oxford, but I 
did not know what to advise or — r- 

P. Nog. {smiling and taking up his hat), Au re- 
voir, milord, au revoir, Ah ! it is later than I thought. 
Au revoir, que Dieu vous guarde. \Exit, 

Dr. B. {walking up and down the room, and after a 
considerable silence). How strange all this seems. 
First, why did I send for him at all ? Could I not 
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have read an exposition of Popery in a book, a defence, 
anything rather than send for a priest to talk to. 
Secondly, why have I listened with such interest? 
Well then, what of it ? Nothing. Nothing at all — 
ah ! I must prepare my sermon, for I promised to 
preach in the Cathedral here, to-morrow. Ha ! to 
be sure, I shall be writing a sermon while the good 
phre is hearing confessions. Confessions ! what of 
it ? Nothing. Nothing at all. I writing a tissue of 
platitudes ; he directly speaking to the hearts of hun- 
dreds of sin-burdened creatures, and to each heart 
authoritatively, separately, beseechingly. No, no, — 
it is all nothing — superstition. Oh I the happiness of 
being a minister and a pastor of the reformed faith. 
Yet he has power, I have none. He knoweth the 
bitterness of human hearts, though a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with their joy. What then? My 
position is best — of course, a mere cypher, ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Nothing at all, nothing. To work. To the 
sermon. \ExiL 



ACT II. 



Scene — A room in Crawlefs Hotd^ Albemarle 
Street, London, 

Dr. Browne, Mrs. Browne, Miss Browne. 

Mrs. Browne. Dear Charles, it is ridiculous ! Look 
at the thing in a common sense point of view. Con- 
sider your position as a Protestant Bishop, the noblest 
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position a man can hold on earth, and call to mind 
the arguments you have quoted a hundred times in 
your sermons against Romanism. Really, what will 
you think of next ? 

Dr. B. Which arguments appear to me as nothing. 

Miss B. Oh, papa ! 

Mrs. B. Upon my word, Charles, it is foolish to 
discuss such questions. We may pity Romanists, and 
believe them to be sincere, but after all, we know they 
are idolaters. Come, let us think no more about it. 

Dr. B. The old, old story I 

Mrs. B. Good Heavens ! Charles, what do you 
mean ? And why do you look so serious ? 

Dr. B. I can only say this : that if the Christian 
religion is true, the true Christian Church must be a 
despised and hated Church. If Christ was called 
Beelzebub, the true Church (if there is one) must be 
called by the same or an equivalent name. To hear 
Catholics — I mean Romanists — called idolaters, liars, 
fools, as I have heard them called all my life, inclines 
me to believe they must be very dear to a Founder 
who died the death of a malefactor, and was branded 
as a Seducer. 

Mrs. B. I think, Violet, you had really better get 
your things on, and come with me to Hengler's 
Circus, as we settled, at once. Your papa is entering 
upon controversial subjects of a serious nature — and 
I never in all my life — (crying) — never could have 
thought 

Miss B. Oh ! don't cry, mamma dear ; there, dry 

18 
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your eyes, do ! Now, look, I see on the table a sermon 
by that dear man, the Dean of Marylebone, it only 
arrived by post this morning* There is a passage at 
the beginning which runs : " The deplorable sight of 
so many of our fellow-creatures submitting to an effete 
and degraded form of faith here in Protestant England 
should lead us seriously to inquire into the grounds of 
our reformed and enlightened religion, and to give, as 
3t. Paul admonishes us, a reason for the faith that is 
in us. With an open Bible the happy child of Pro- 
testant parents may confound the wisdom of the Pope 
and all his emissaries/' 

Dr. B. Perhaps the happy child might find it more 
difficult than the happy child thinks. 

Miss B. Oh, papa ! 

Mrs. B. Such an amiable, devoted man too, as 
Dean Meiterhunter is, how can you sneer at his-- — 

Dr. B. I am not sneering at all. I only think his 
confidence and selfrreliance are too great. 

Mrs. B. How can any one's confidence be too 
great in the cause of truth ? 

Dr. B. Yes, dear, but what is the cause of truth ? 
Pilate said, " What is tn;th ?" 

Mrs. B. Ah ! but with the Scriptures we are no 
longer in Pilate's position \yith regard to the truth. 
{A pause) Why don't you §ay something? Why 
don't you speak? Oh, Charles, Charles! I know 
what all this may end in — ^beggary, simple beggary. 
Look at the clergymen who become Romanists 1 look 
^hat they become ! — priests, ushers, clerks, or far 
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worse, nothing at all — no employment — forced idle- 
ness — starvation ; and you a bishop 1 the fall would 
be ten times greater. O Charles ! And think of poor 
Violet : a governess perhaps ; and all for what ? — 
perhaps a superstition — la mere change of opinion — 
things the greatest minds have differed about 

Dr. B. After all, why conclude I am going to join 
the Church of Rome ? The frame of mind I am in 
has possibly led to pure atheism, called by way of 
euphemism, sometimes Deism, sometimes Pantheism. 

Mrs. B. Ah ! but you may be all this without 
quitting your post — lamentable though it would be. 
I pray God it may not be so. But the misery of 
beggary would not follow such a change. The Church 
of England pays^every one who is a minister in her 
pale — be he everything or anything, except a 
Romanist 

Dr. B. Do you remember the lines written over the 
gates of Bandon and the counter epigram? 

Mrs. B. What lines? 

Dr. B. ''Jew, Turk, and Atheist 

May enter here — but not a Papist!* 
And some Irishman composed the rejoinder : 

" Who wrote these lines hath writ them well. 
The same are written o'er the gates of hdV* 

Mrs. B. O Charles ! never mind the verses or the 
Irishman. We live in a practical age, when things 
must be decided by common sense and not epigrams. 

Dr. B. An epigram is often the embodiment of 
common sense. [Re-enter Miss Browne. 

18— a 
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Mrs. B. O Violet, my dear child f I will come 
with you in a moment. But don't you think your 
father might like to have a tHe-d-teie with that ex- 
cellent preacher in the West End, Mr. Seeker ? He 
is a strong Evangelical, a learned man, and a perfect 
bulwark in himself against Romanism. Come, sit 
down, and direct an envelope at once, " The Rev. 
C. Seeker." 

Dr. B. My dear, it is no use. I could not consent 
to see him. 

Mrs. B. But I am sure he would be of the greatest 
comfort to you, Charles ! 

Dr. B. I happen to know something about him 
which would prevent my finding the least comfort in 
him. Some years ago there was a line regiment 
quartered at Cochin, in which Seeker's only son was 
a subaltern. Morally he was as bad as the general 
run, but intellectually far above them. Poor fellow ! 
I often wonder what has become of him now ! ^ He 
sold out — in fact, the Indian sun was too much for 
him. He had had strong desires to become a Romanist 
before entering the army; he utterly disbelieved in 
any other creed. The father was inexorable, and told 
him he had rather see him dead than a Catholic. The 
' struggle went on for some time, and a fearful struggle 
it was. At last the world got the upper hand — ^he went 
the way of the world. His father immediately bought 
a commission for him, and he entered his profession. 
Pure atheism set in, and the usual result in his moral life. 
But the parson wrote, " However much I lament your 
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youthful indiscretions, I am rejoiced to think you have 
not added sin to sin, by joining that Church which 
the great Lord Macaulay so justly called * an execrable 
superstition.* " Now, my dear, do you suppose I 
could submit my conscientious doubts to a man like 
Mr. Seeker? 

Mrs. B. Oh ! dear, dear 1 what are we to do ? We 
can only pray for light Who knows which is right 
or wrong ? We must try and do our best, of course. 

Dr. B. That's just what the porter at Brasenose 
said. A priest told me that in the long vacation he 
was looking over the colleges, and was informed, in 
reference to the chapel at Brasenose, that the Warden 
was driven wild by some of the undergraduates of £he 
high-school trying to take the ablutions after the Lord's 
Supper. " Some thinks one thing and some another ; 
God Almighty only knows which is rights Taking 
the porter of Brasenose as a fair specimen, I conclude 
that Protestantism has made doubt a merit, and faith 
(that is, certainty) an impossibility. 

Mrs. B. But Charles ! you have been talking to 
priests, then. 

Dr. B. {smiling). Now, come, it is time to be oflf — 
dear me ! it is nearly four. 

[Exeunt Mrs. and Miss Browne. 
O God ! I know it must be through many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdom of God ! But how 
hard to suffer — and above all to suffer doubt Who 
can help me? Who can come near me now? Yet, 
if it's God's will, I will try, and try to bear it. O dear 
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me ! I could sit down now and cry like a child, only I 
should be ashamed of the waiter seeing me if he came 
in. What may it all end in ? Ah, what indeed ! Now 
then, enough of this, let me have a moment's distrac- 
tion, and read the Standard. Ha ! ha ! what can be 
more proper, than a Colonial Bishop reading the 
Standard^ that eminently Church of England paper ? 
{Takes the'' Standard'' of Oct 20, 1875, ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 
the leading articles,) Dear me ! religion again — why 
will they never leave it alone ? About Rome, too ! 
{Reads aloud,) " Roman Catholics cannot complain 
if they are shunned and suspected by earnest Pro- 
testants, and indeed by all outside their own pale, as 
no other sect is suspected or shunned. No doubt the 
gentlemen with whom Romanism is an hereditary faith 
are as honorable as other English gentlemen ; and the 
worst that can be said of them in this respect is that 
their abhorrence is silent, not outspoken. But perverts 
are apt to lose their old English morality when they 
accept an Italian religion, such as is that of modern 
priests. Hence it is, that men who are tolerant of all 
other creeds are intolerant of Romanism ; that Church- 
men who would make warm friends of Independents 
and familiar acquaintances of Unitarians, or give a 
hearty and hospitable welcome to Jews and Mahome- 
tans, would carefully close their doors to Roman Ca- 
tholics. Hence it is, that men who care little for any 
particular form of faith, and are willing to treat all 
alike as useful and wholesome, make an exception 
against Popery. Hence it is, that few families will 
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employ a Roman Catholic servant, and thsft fathers 
and mothers keep a guard against the first approach 
to acquaintance with the members of Roman Catholic 
households. No such quarantine is imposed on Dis- 
senters by Churchmen, or on Churchmen by Dis- 
senters. They can work together in company — 
because they can trust each other; because they 
know that neither party will practically prefer the in- 
terests of his particular creed to the common honesty 
and good faith which are the heritage of both. Ritua- 
lists of the type that approximates most closely to 
Rome have indeed been charged, and we fear in some 
instances truly, with this essentially Romish treachery. 
They have been accused of introducing auricular con- 
fession into a family, without the knowledge or sanc- 
tion of its head ; and we fear that the accusation has 
not always been clearly rebutted. Of course a domes- 
tic treason of this sort stands strictly on a par with 
the similar proceedings of Romish priests, and de- 
serves no lighter penalty. No doubt there are thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics as honest as any Protestant. 
But they must submit to bear the shame of their 
Church." (Drops the " Standard^) 

Semper eadem. The gates of Bandon all over ! 
Everything or anything except Catholicism. The 
Times^ the Standard, the Infidel, the Anglican have 
only one cry: — Cructfrge euttiy crucifige eum. Down 
with it ! The Italian Freemason, the French Com- 
munist, the Jewish rabble — Morte at pretil Mort 
auxpretres! Away with him ! Away with him ! If 
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you are^the Pope's friend you are the enemy of the 
Emperor William and of the holy and orthodox 
Czar. We have no king but Caesar. The friend- 
ship of this world is the enmity of God. What is 
the worlds but the spirit of misrule, tyranny, hate of 
God — mankind without a God? As for this silly 
article — it is merely an echo of what has been going 
on two thousand years. What is the argument ? Only 
this — that priests do wrong in kidnapping, or rather 
hoodwinking minors. But unfortunately for the Stan- 
dard^ they don't do it. Monsignor Ca^el, who has 
received into the Church thousands of British subjects, 
always in the case of those under age, gives them this 
warning — Go first and tell your parents. But enough 
of the newspapers. O what a spectacle to heaven 
and earth is this Catholic Church. To he hated, to 
be crucified year by year — and yet to live in perpetual 
strength. To die daily, and to rule over two hundred 
millions of men ! " Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely, for my sake." " Ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name's sake." " If 
they have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call them of his house- 
hold." Well ! then what is the outcome of my tan- 
gled thoughts of the last six months ? Come to some 
conclusion I must. No religion, save the Christian, 
can satisfy the cravings of the human heart, or subdue 
its passions. No other can raise mankind. Budd- 
hism has not done it ; Islam has not done it ; Pagan- 
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ism has certainly not done it. The existence of a 
God is proved not so much by Nature and the physi- 
cal creation as by the Catholic Church, and the 
miraculous order of her existence. I must believe 
in God if I open . my eyes to look on the Catholic 
Church. The words of Augustine recur to me : — " I 
would not {have believed the Gospel, had not the 
authority of the Catholic Church moved me to do so." 
The thousand and one conflicting sects generated by 
the will of licentious sovereigns and impassioned fa- 
natics, can have no claim to be considered as the 
Christian fold. The behef in God's existence and 
the Catholic Church's verity, hang together. And 
with this thought I will ring the bell. 

{Rings the bell. Enter the Waiter. 

Waiter. Did you ring, my lord ? 

Dr. B. Will you be so good as to tell me the name 
of the Catholic Bishop staying in the hotel ? 

Waiter. Bishop of Bedford, my lord. 

Dr. B. Just take my card to him, and ask him if he 
would be so very kind as to permit me to see him ? 

\Exit Waiter. 
{Taking up the ''Standard'' again.) ''The Rev. Ernest 
Peters^ rector of Market Harborough^ Leicestershire^ has 
just resigned that livings and seceded to the Church of 

Rome. The living is worth £^ a year^ and is 

in the gift of the Dean and Canons of Christ Churchy 
Oxford, Mr. Peters was a studetit of Christ Church." 
It seems as if everything I saw and read pointed the 
same way. What an example ! Have I not the same 
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courage ? Here is an Anglican clergyman boldly re- 
signing his living in the face of my lord Bishop of 
Peterborough and all his Right Rev. and Rev. 
Brethren. By this single act he protests against their 
position. It is as if he were to say, " My dear con- 
freres, I have found out we are wrong ; I am about 
to follow my convictions and my conscience, and 
therefore I go. It is utterly ridiculous to suppose 
that God created two or two hundred churches all 
equally right, without a doctrine in common. Don't 
you see that Protestantism breeds infidelity ? Don't 
you see that the Protestant theory that maintains 
the ^clergy and laity of the whole of Christendom 
to have been drowned in abominable idolatry^ a vice 
detestable to God and most damnable to man^ for 
eight hundred years and more, according to the 
amiable language of the Anglican homily, is a 
theory ^ quod est absurdum: It means this: Christ 
revealed His law to Henry VIII. and Henry VIII.'s 
daughter, to Luther and Zwingle, to Calvin and 
Erastus ; whereas the Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, 
Doctors, Evangelists, and Virgins for a thousand 
years all lived and died for a Lie !" The infidel steps 
in and says : " My dear Protestants, permit me to say, 
You had better hold your tongues. Your position is 
untenable. The Papists have all the arguments in 
their favor. Now, now, hold your tongues ! I be- 
lieve nothing. But you are so silly 'as to believe 
Christ founded a Church, and that for fifteen hun- 
dred years the Church was wrong, till Luther, who 
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seduced a nun, and Henry VIII. who seduced a lady- 
in-waiting, discovered the Almighty's Truth. You 
foolish people (begging your pardons), even Gray 
saw your mis-logic, when he sang — 

* And Gospel light first dawned from Bullen's eyes.' " 

So says the Atheist. The Protestant looks cunning, 
and says, '* Pardon me, my dear sir, how can I abuse 
a sovereign who gave me, by the help of Cromwell, 
near eight millions sterling a year?" But whither 
away ? Yes, I repeat it, this is what is meant by that 
little paragraph : " Mr, Peters has resigned his living 
and joined the Church of jRome" Mr. Peters has 
been bold enough to give the lie to that shocking old 
adulterer, with the manners of a moss-trooper and 
the morals of a he-goat, Henry VIII., and also to all 
the well-meaning believers in Henry and Elizabeth's 
religion versus the religion of our Saviour and Peter. 
Bravo ! Mr. Pet [Enter the Bishop of Bedford. 

Dr. B. Permit me to introduce myself; I — er — so 
glad to see you. I must thank you for so kindly 
answering the invitation of a stranger. 

Dr. S. Only too glad to make your lordship's ac- 
quaintance. Can I be of any service to you ? 

Dr. B. My lord, I am very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic of 
such eminent position. To say the truth, I wished to 
profit by the occasion, and — to — to have a little tete d- 
tete about religious differences. 

Dr. S. Oh ! 

Dr. B. You will permit me to explain : a con- 
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ference, as it were, in which I may learn the chief 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, with a view of em- 
bracing them. 

Dr. S. Of embracing the Catholic truth in general ? 

Dr. B. Yes; if I can be persuaded there is a 
Catholic truth in general 

Dr. S. Am I to say anything ? 

Dr. B. Well, if you would kindly help me in my 
present state I should be extremely, I should say 
eternally, indebted to you. My position is a painful 
and an abnormal one. The painfulness arises from 
the unusual nature of my religious difficulties. My 
brethren would think me mad, my family already sus- 
pect my integrity. I do not know where to turn. 
If I were to take counsel from the highest authorities 
of my own Church, I know the stereotyped platitudes 
which would be offered for my consideration. The 
words of the Archbishop of Canterbury would be: 
"My dear friend, ours is the primitive Church." 
Dean Stanley would comfort me by the assurance of 
Universal Fathership in God, and equally general 
or rather unfinished ideas. And so with all the rest 
To you I have, in spite of all my prejudices, turned 
and appealed. Can you help me ? Can you minister 
to a mind diseased ? 

Dr. S. Your difficulties are not abnormal : your 
mind is not diseased. 

Dr. B. " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." 

Dr. S. What is your hope ? 

Dr. B. To find something to satisfy the aching and 
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the restlessness of doubt, to live under some law which 
while it chastens, creates a willing obedience, to submit 
to an authority which, though eternal and unalterable, 
will not deprive me of liberty. 

Dr. S. All this you will find in the Catholic 
Church. 

Dr. B. If I could be convinced that the Catholic 
Church was founded by God, there would be an end 
of all my difficulties. 

Dr. S. The proof of the Divinity of the Origin of 
Christianity lies in the present state of the Christian 
Church. She alone is an Entity utterly unaccountable, 
except on the grounds of Divine Origin. What is 
supernatural must have had a supernatural birth, for 
Nature cannot produce what is more than itself. That 
the Christian Church, founded and riveted on the 
Holy See, ruling men oif various tongues, races, and 
families by one voice, teaching holiness and, what is 
far more, making men to be holy, uniting her children 
in a bond of indissoluble love, reproving the tyrants of 
the earth, raising the contrite, protecting the poor, 
educating the savage tribes of the old and new conti- 
nents, always the same, yet ever working for the re- 
storation of mankind, that such a Church, in spite of 
every effort of Islam, paganism, and the far more 
deadly assaults of Russian fanaticism, should conquer 
even to this hour, proves she is not the work of man 
but of God. 

Dr. B. Whenever I used to repeat those words in 
my colonial cathedral : " I believe One Holy Catholic 
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and Apostolic Church," well, I felt I hardly dared 
pronounce the falsehood. 

Dr. S. You are aware Elizabeth allowed the Nicene 
Creed to remain as a relic of the mass to deceive the 
Catholics, or rather that her new liturgy should not 
appear too new. It would have astonished St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and the other Fathers of the Second CEcu- 
menical Council, by which those words were inserted, 
to have known what base uses they might be put to. 

Dr. B. At least the Dissenters don't condemn them- 
selves out of their own mouth by saying they believe 
in a Church which they hate with all their heart. 

Dr. S. But in common with the Anglicans they 
maintain the necessity of reading the Scriptures ; and 
I think we may safely say, it would have astonished 
St. Paul or St John to know what still baser uses 
God's Word would have come to under the disciples 
of Wesley. 

Dr. B. I confess, when I used to put the obscene 
stories of Genesis into the hands of every little school- 
child at Cochin, I trembled at the responsibility I 
incurred. And I have noticed that both on European 
and Hindoo Christians in Cochin, the reading of the 
obscenities of the Old Testament and the perplexing 
propositions of the New has always tended to make 
them morally worse. 

Dr. S. Does not St. Peter himself say, " The un- 
learned and the unstable wrest all the Scriptures to 
their own destruction " ? In the Church of God the 
Holy Scriptures are indeed read by the clergy for their 
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warning and instruction, and by the laity who may 
wish to do so ; but the fact is, that the Church no- 
where inculcates on the laity any necessity in reading 
them, hence with the exception of the Psalms and a 
few other books, the Old Testament is not read in 
Catholic populations, though from compilations the 
chief Scripture facts and prophecies are far better 
known than in Protestant communities. 

Dr. B. I have long come to the conclusion that the 
Bible theory is imtenable, and that the Anglican " One 
holy Catholic Apostolic Church" being pitted against 
another " One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church" 
somewhere else is equally absurd. How can there be 
two One Churches ? If the Anglican " One Holy" is 
right, the Roman "One Holy" is wrong; but the 
theory in vogue is, that both are made by Grod, though 
both are disowning each other. 

Dr. S. You are not the first who has discovered 
that Protestantism makes Christianity militate against 
reason, in other words, renders it ridiculous. 

Dr. B. And this is the cause why Protestantism 
engenders atheism everywhere, for the reason says, 
" You ask me to believe a tissue of contradictions." 
" Not I." Do you think this is the cause ? 

Dr. S. Undoubtedly it is. 

Dr. B. And do you solemnly assure me as a 
minister of Almighty God, that to your mind there are 
no contradictions whatever in Catholicism ? 

Dr. S. None whatever. All is unity ; but as unity 
needs a centre, God has given a centre, namely, the 
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Holy See. But as unity and a centre of unity are 
still in vain unless they are both guided by the truth, 
God has provided further, and made His See infallible, 
until the consummation of the world. 

Dr. B. By infallibility — what do you as a Catholic 
Bishop precisely mean ? 

Dr. S. The impossibility of teaching lies. I liave 
studied your Articles 

Dr. B. No ! pardon me, dear Dr. Smith, not my. 

Dr. S. Ah ! well, the Articles. If the blood of 
martyrs had not flowed in torrents to oppose them, 
and if they were not so intrinsically blasphemous, we 
could well afford to leave them to the inmates of 
Colney Hatch for their logic- But, however, one of 
the Articles distinctly refuses infallibility to any Church, 
for it says, '*The Church of Rome has erred, the 
Church of Alexandria has erred," and the rest. It 
condemns the notion of an unerring guide altogether, 
hence the Church of England owns itself fallible, owns 
that it may teach falsehood. In the works of Brown- 
son you will find this put forth at great length, and 
the inevitable conclusion that Protestantism is a con- 
tradiction in terms well drawn out. It is a pity the 
writings of that extraordinary man are not better 
known in this country. 

Dr. B. Brownson ! I am ashamed to say I never 
heard of him. 

Dr. S. No ! He has been certainly better appre- 
ciated in the United States than here ; but no one can 
read his theological and philosophical treatises with- 
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out being astonished at the perspicuity and power of 
his dialectic faculty. Let me advise you to study his 
''Essays and Reviews," as published in New York 
in 1858. 

Dr. B. I will certainly. But I cannot help repeat- 
ing that my state is a veiy painful one. I feel as a man 
who has leapt from the doomed vessel when he has 
been convinced that she is sinking, yet not having 
leapt far falls into the sea, and finds the ship that has 
come to save him too distant to attain. 

Dr. S. The Church is ever before us with open 
doors, and we can enter in. If we enter not, the fault 
is with ourselves, and not with that God who has given 
suflScient grace to every one for salvation. 

Dr. B. Once convinced of her truth, as I am now 
convinced of the nothingness of all other sects or phi- 
losophies — come life, come death, I will enter into 
her fold. 

Dr. S. You feel then that you are not convinced of 
the reality of anything ? 

Dr. B. I cannot honestly say I am convinced. The 
reason must be satisfied, though grace may do the 
work. 

Dr. S. The testimony which assures us of the 
divinity of the Christian Church (and we are both 
agreed there is only one Christian and Catholic 
Church) is borne in upon the mind with such force, 
that in any other matter we should accept it as final. 

Dr. B. But in other, that is, sublunary matters, I 
am not bound to believe with absolute certainty. 
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Dr. S. Whether that is so or not, it is beyond 
question that if you believe by irrefragable testimony 
that there is such a thing as Revelation, in other 
words, that God has spoken to men about Himself, 
then all that the Revelation discloses must be accepted 
as infallible. 

Dr. B. Yes, certainly. 

Dr. S. Then the testimony of overwhelming nature 
which surrounds the Catholic Religion is sufficient in 
itself to move the reason to accept the historical fact 
(if I may so speak) of Revelation ; but the office of 
reason is required no further. If I say beforehand, 
" Such a proposition is true," and show that reason 
ought to accept such a proposition — all the statements 
which that proposition may contain require no further 
proof. 

Dr. B. There can be no disputing that. 

Dr. S. Then may I be permitted to beg you to ex- 
amine the mass of testimony which supports and en- 
hances the Christian faith ? Nor need you go far ot 
search long to accomplish this. The Catholic Church 
is the test of her own credibility. In her face she 
bears the certain marks of Divine Approbation and 
Sanction, nay, of Divine Existence. She is One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. One, for where is 
there rent or schism in her pale? ^^ Fetrus traxU 
rete in terram, plenum magnis piscibus centum quinqua- 
ginta tribus, Et cum tanti essent, non est scissum rete^ 
One in doctrine. One in the final end of her mission, 
One in the order of her daily work. She is Holy \ 
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for what system, or what philosophy, has ever created 
holiness in the human heart ? But she, coming in the 
blood-red robe of her Spouse, has shattered every 
theory of human self-perfection to the dust, and proved 
that man can rise to his ideal only by humility, self- 
denial, and love even to death. To make a saint is 
a greater miracle than to make a corpse a living 
body. But the Holy Church alone has and does 
make men holy, for in her dwells the fulness of the 
grace of Grod. She is Catholic — for where is she not 
found? In Europe for a thousand years has she 
labored — and not in vain. First, she met the savage 
hordes north of the Alps, and in less than five hundred 
years made them Christian nations of fame. Repulsed 
by those who wished to usurp absolute dominion, and 
who knew she was the great bulwark of the people's 
liberty, she did not cease to warn and rebuke them. 
. Once more was England drenched with the blood of 
her martyrs, and the day is now for Germany, where 
an Episcopate in prison pray for their persecutors. 
Russia protested against her sway, and Russia has 
fallen a slave to a despot \ while the Church of that 
country has become an example of superstition and 
inertness, for the Russian Sect is indeed ^* arbor 
autumnalis, infructuosa^ bis mortua^ eradicafaP In Asia, 
wherever she has penetrated, she has conquered : mil- 
lions in China and in the Corea adore her very name. 
In America she snatched a whole cotitinent from the 
worship of demons, and converted well-nigh half the 
other. In Australia she has already founded thirteen 

19 — 2 
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sees ; and I doubt if there is a single island of the 
Pacific where she has not preached the Gospel or 
yielded the blood of her sons. Lastly, God's Church 
is Apostolic Sent by Him, she alone can claim the 
Eternal Mission. Sent indeed to threaten the ob- 
stinate, but to heal the sinner, she is ever busy to 
alleviate the upknown sufferings of each individual 
heart. Among the rich, among the poor, the aged, 
the young, the strong, and the fainthearted, she has 
given her counsel, and like her great Apostle, become 
" all to all." Yes, " Omnibus omnia^ ut otnnes faceret 
salvos" On the battle-field, by the fever-bed, in the 
confessional, at the altar, her voice is heard : " I am 
sent of God ioyou. I am sent to prepare for death, 
tb assuage anguish, to absolve sin, to sanctify mar- 
riage, to educate the young." Others may ciy and 
are disregarded ; she whispers, and is obeyed. Her 
strength is in her weakness, her life in her daily d)rag. 
Like her Divine Master, she seems to sleep, and her 
heart is pierced, yet immediately there has come forth 
blood and water to absolve and to cleanse the world 
" Et continub exivit sanguis et aquq^ 

Dr. B. My mind is made up to resign my appoint- 
ment as Anghcan bishop, and to refuse any further 
emolument for maintaining a system which is self- 
contradictory, or which charges, in the words of the 
" Homilies," the Church of Jesus Christ with being 
" sunk in the damnable vice of idolatry for eight 
hundred years and more.'* But, Dr. Smith, it is one 
^ing to see the faults of one's own system, and an- 
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Other thing to believe a difFetent system to be fault- 
less. 

Dr. S. The Church of God is faultless, that is, the 
doctrines of it ate revealed by God, and therefore in- 
capable of amelioration. To reform God's Church is 
to deny the Almighty is Almighty ; for is it possible 
to suppose He made a Church that requires to be 
improved ? To improve the Eternal's Church is as 
ludicrous as* to improve the happiness of Heaven or 
to ameliorate the condition of the Seraphim. Human 
nature and human manners require indeed every im- 
provement, but they are to be rectified by the Gospel, 
the Gospel is not to be formed to suit them. 

Dr. B. I can only express my gratitude for your 
kindly coming to see me — the fact is, I am so agitated 
by the perpetual misery of thought, that I feel unequal 
to any prolonged argument or even interview. I en- 
treat you to recollect me in your prayers. I intend 
to calmly and leisurely review my present position, 
and to pray daily for light. 

Dr. S. And I will offer my feeble prayers for the 
same end. Your petition shall be, Domine Deus^ 
illumina tenebras meas ; and mine, Deus, deduc eum in 
via atema. \Exeunt, 
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ACT III. 

{After a year.) 

Scene — TJie Breakfast Room in Lambeth Palace. 

Dr. Times. What letters are there this morning ? 

Mrs. Times. The usual number of circulars, dear, 
with twenty-three real letters. 

Dr. T. We had better begin with the real ones. 

Mrs. T. (opening an envelope with a small cross for 
a monogram). There now, I thought so; from that 
tiresome Mr. Amyss : shall I read it ? 

Dr. X). Do, dear, 

Mrs. T. After the ordinary flourish of Graces^ your 
Graces pardon^ humbly hopes ^ and the rest, Mr. Amyss 
says : " I can assure you, I did not touch the ground 
last Sunday with my knee as the reporter said. Believ- 
ing as I do, as a faithful priest of the Catholic Church of 
England, that I have power to consecrate and absolve, 
I should betray my conscience were I not to bow to 
the species ; but I did not infringe the Order of the 
Privy Council, and only genuflected five inches and 
not fifteen, which would be the distance to the ground. 
With regard to confessions, I acknowledge I heard 
twenty last week, and shall probably hear as many 
again on Saturday ; but I implore you to remember 
in the Visitation of the Sick Anglican priests are en- 
titled to absolve, and I always have regarded your 
Grace as the true successor of Parker and Augustine, 
from whom I have derived apostolic orders." 
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Dr. T. {leaning back and smiling, O dear me ! how 
absurd ! Fifteen thousand a year for my income to 
prevent a clergyman genuflecting fifteen inches. Ha ! 
ha 1 That, love, may go in the fire 3 we cannot pre- 
vent his hearing confessions, do what we will. Would 
you read the next ? 

Mrs. T. {opening another envelope). Ah ! from 
Archdeacon Blaize Fumiss. {Reads.) "The two 
curates lately appointed by your Grace to this parish 
are, I grieve sincerely to say, most extreme in their 
views. As a faithful minister of the Protestant Church 
of England, abhorring the principles of priestcraft and 
also of Final Reprobation, I feel I should be doing vio; 
lence to myown conscience were I not to implore your 
Grace to exert your powerful influence to restrain the 
excesses of these well-meaning but unfortunate young 
men. Although both were at Oxford, and indeed at 
the same college, both are opposed to each other, and 
also to myself on the most fundamental truths of our 
common Christianity. Need I explain that Mr. Silas 
is a votary of Calvin, and inculcates the utter useless- 
ness of good works, his favorite text being * Only 
believe T Mr. Cope, on the other hand, preaches on 
the passage from James, *The devils believe and 
tremble.' One helps in the Dissenting chapels, the 
other writes daily to Oxford, and is contributing to a 
Ritualistic work entitled *The Improved Mass.* 
Only last Sunday, when I gave out for my text * Jeru- 
salem is built as a city that is at unity with itself,' 
there was a general titter through the congregation." 
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Dr. T. I can guess the rest. 

Mrs. T. Yes, love, but what do you intend to do ? 

Dr. T. Why, I can do nothing. Cope has the 
best of the argument, for Fumiss and myself both eat 
meat on Friday, whereas Cope obeys the Book of 
Common Prayer, which distinctly orders all good 
Christians to abstain. Cope wears the vestments, or 
would if he could ; we don't, and set the Prayer Book 
at defiance. How could I demean myself to argue 
with a curate ? 

Mrs. T. Oh ! dear me, here is a hand I know, but 
I cannot recollect at this moment. {Looking at the en- 
velope,) Oh ! of course, from Bishop Browne ; but he 
always used to display a small blue mitre as a mono- 
gram — this is a plain envelope. {Reads.) " Having 
enjoyed the honor of your Grace's friendship, and 
having experienced the kindness and courtesy " 

Dr. T. Well, -well. 

Mrs. T. {continuing on the next page). "That I 
have, after years of consideration and prayer, pined 
the Catholic Church ; and tl>at only this very morning 
have been confirmed by the Bishop of Bedford, after 
receiving my first communion from his hands ^" 

Dr. T. {rising). Stop ! Put it in the fire. 

Mrs. T. But surely this is a dreadfiil blow j it will 
bring on Disestablishment five years sooner. 

Dr. T. Nonsense, dear. 

Mrs. T. But here is the case of a Bishop 

Dr. T. Yes, but only a Colonial. \Exeuni. 
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THE 

FOUR DOMES OF EUROPE. 

LINES WRITTEN AFTER SEEING ST. PAUL'S, LONDON ; 

ST. Isaac's, Petersburg; st. sophia's, Constan- 
tinople ; AND ST. Peter's, rome. 

Four sacred domes has Europe, dotnes of fame : 
Each knows a different altar, prayer and song, 
Each points to undivided Heaven, and spans 
A hand-wrought heaven above divided throngs 
Of worshippers intense — save here indeed ; 
The mightiest of all earth's capitals. 
Imperial London, crown of realms and seas, 
And lands whose very limits are not known. 
Boasts but an empty temple, boasts to have 
An altar where no sacrifice is made ; 
Fit house for such who deem the Church of God 
Can stoop to be a nation's, national, 
Whose highest worship is to sit and stare. 

Yet still the cross uplifts his golden arms 
Wide-spread, and still the beatific sign 
In which the Apostle gloried, takes the sun 
Fu"st-rising over London, raised afar 
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Above the darkness, mist, and coaly cloud, 
Above the weight of vapor, strife, and sound, 
And shout for wealth and all the unquiet moil, 
Life multiform of millions. Heresy 
Has this fair palace built wherein to cry, 
**From heresy and schism, save us, good Lord." 

Then turn we to pure schism, and then we see 
A dome more glorious still, overlaid with gold, 
Which in the moonlight seems a living mount 
Of virgin silver, and beneath its base 
Lie, flagged with jasper, planes of marble floors. 
Reflecting, like a lake unmoved of wind. 
The alabaster columns and the shrines. 
A screen enamelled, and of jewelled fraraie. 
Conceals the altar, where with leavened bread, 
Mid clouds of incense and the melting strains 
Of boyish voice, the liturgy of schism 
Is ofiered daily by the mitred priests, 
Robed as was Chrysostom. Behold then schism ? 
Though marred by superstition and enslaved 
To Russia's potentates, it hath a life. 
But one which gendereth unto bondage still. 
Nor may it gain a single tribe to grace. 

Dividing Europe from the Asian shore. 
Flow the blue rushing seas, and on their verge 
Gleams forth the glory of Byzantine days. 
The temple of the Holy Wisdom,* built 
As tribute to the Word. 'Twas here of yore 

* 'Ayta 2o0ia, Holy Wisdom, commonly called Saint Sophia. 
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The Emperors would kneel, who did not own 

A greater lord on earth and called on Christ 

The serpentine and marbles still encase 

The massy walls and porches — where are they 

Whose edicts raised the temple ? Crown of crown* 

And sceptre ruling sceptres — it is gone. 

That race which dared for very arrogance 

To mock the sovereign see and grasp the keys 

The Lord of all committed to another, 

Has perished, withered like late autumn leaves ; 

And Islam holds her desolating sway 

Prostrate athwart the holy steps where erst 

The sweet Trisagion fell.* O God of God ! 

Where'er Thy charge to Peter has been spumed, 

And his dear rule of liberty disowned. 

There tyrants hold the scourge, and Thy poor flock 



* When Mahommed II. and the Turks took Constantinople 
in I4S3» they converted the great church of the Holy Wisdom 
into their chi^ mosque ; hut as the church was built to the east, 
and Mecca lies south-east from Stamboul, the steps have been 
placed diagonally across the floor, so that the Turks stand in long 
slanting lines when praying in this mosque, facing Mecca. In 
1872 I recollect sitting on one of these steps while a Turkish 
sermon was being delivered fix>m the pulpit. Probably nowhere 
else but in Constantinople would a Christian have been allowed 
such liberty to inspect a mosque. Above the apse is the place 
distinctly visible from which the colossal mosaic figure of Christ 
has been picked out ; on the left are two marble tabernacles for 
the Blessed Sacrament in the wcUl^ left untouched. There is a 
similar mural tabernacle in the church of St. Cross, at Rome, 
with an inscription, Hie Deum adora. 
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Is smitten, for the shepherd of the sheep 

Rules them np more. Lo ! Servia writhes in blood, 

And Macedonia lifteth not her hands 

To pray the Apostle come. Can Russia's realm 

Boast less of degradation ? nay, her soil 

Is but the wilderness of faith's white bones, 

Her church twice dead, and torn up by the roots, 

Unfruitful. These then be the rival domes, 

That pointing to the selfsame Heaven maintain 

The voice of heresy, schism, unbelief, 

Defying each the other. From the fourth 

Stream the pure waters that shall cleanse the world. 



CANT! CANT! CANT! 

" In a speech lately delivered Dr. Tait announced he was the 
ninety-second Archbishop of Canterbury." — Daily Papers. 

Nunc objecta Ugam, nunc dicHs dicta refellam, 

Prudentius. 

REALLY, Doctor Tait, 
Primatial Anglican, 

Whom Anglicans revile, 
Dear amiable man ! 

1 am not a Ritualist, 

And so will not revile. 
Yet -cannot quite refrain 
A very feeble smile. 
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You tell the British world 

You're Primate Ninety-Two ; 
As if Augustine's line 

Had aught to say to you. 

Permit me to point out 

Those Primates of old days 
Said mass, confessed, absolved, 

And prayed as papist prays. 

Ah ! yes, St Anselm* used 

The selfsame words of prayer 
Which every morning rise 

In Farm Street, Berkeley Square. 

St Thomast shed his blood 

Expressly to resist , 
The meddling of the crown, 

On which your oatha insist 



* He was Archbishop of Canterbury in the pontificate of 
Urban II., and withstood the avarice of William Rufus, a violent 
and ruffianly tyrant, amid storms of persecution. 

t He maintained the principles of religious liberty against 
Henry II,, a prince whose vices were only equalled by his 
audacity. Being made Archbishop of Canterbury, he lost his life 
in defence of the Church, and may be called the martyr in a 
special manner to that liberty "wherewith Christ has made us 
free." His canonization by Alexander III. immediately followed 
his murder, which took place December 29, 1171. This day is 
kept throughout the whole world as his festival ; in England and 
Wales it is observed with aA octave* 
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Pole,* sick at heart to find 
St. Peter's Chair denied, 

Died faithful to that Church 
In which the rest had died. 

Your Grace has less to show 
In common with such meny 

Than Philip with Queen Bess, 
Or Dominic with Penn. 

The founders of your sect 
Tore up the martyrs* bonesy 

Defiled each parish cross 
And broke the altar^stones. 

The Virgin-Mother's name 
Became their brutal jest/ 

AVhich pagans have revered 
Ahd Mahomet confessed. t' 



* He was a great-nephew to Edward IV. ^ and consecrated! 
Archbishop in the reign of Mary. His administration was mild 
and equitable, and he was averse to the religious intolerance of 
the Tudor dynasty. On Cranmer*s deposition he did not hasten 
that prelate's execution, but rather tried to retard it With this 
gentlq and holy man expired the long line of St. Augustine's 
successors. 

t In the third chapter of the Koran, written at Medina, the 
following passage occurs : ** Remember how the angels said, O 
Mary, God hath chosen thee and purified thee above all women 
of the world, O Mary, obey thy Lord, praise him and worship 
with them that worship him. I relate to thee how the piatter 
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They just reversed the proof 

The Fathers ruled to be — 
The man is Antichrist 

Who spurns St. Peter's see. 

Enough ! should God's good grace 

E'er lead you to His fold, 
Then may you claim a bond 

With Christian saints of old. 

Now Cranmer (Henry's man) 

Might welcome you indeed, 
The apostate who stamped out 

His predecessors' creed : 

Or Parker, who blushed not 

At the bidding of a 

To curse what Christ's own saints 

Had gloried in before. 



past ; thou wert not with the Ministers of the Temple, when 
they cast in their pens to draw lots, and to see which of them 
should have the care and education of Mary. Remember how 
the angels said, O Mary, God declareth unto thee a word, from 
which ^shall proceed the Messias, named Jesus, son of Mary, of 
the number of Intercessors." Again, in the fourth chapter, ** God 
imprinted infidelity in their hearts [«>,, the Jews] because of 
their malice and the blasphemies they vomitted against Mary." 
In the fifth chapter called the Chapter of the Table : " The 
Messias, the Son of Mary, is a prophet and Apostle of God, like 
to the prophets before him ; his Mother is holy^ and both of 
them ate and drank." 
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The holy, holy Mass, 
JEHOVAH'S awful rite, 

Your Prayer Book dares to call 
"A blasphemous deceit :" 

The Sacraments of Gk>d, 
Sweet gifts of Jesus' Heart, 

It speaks of in a way 
That might make Satan start. 

The line which Cranmer heads 
Was worse disgraced by Laud, 

The wretched slave of Charles, 
Of cunning and of fraud. 

The Church of God is free, 
The Church of England bound, 

A servile sect of kings. 

Which licks the royal ground : 

And sinks to lower depths 
Than e'en it has before. 

When scoundrel Stuart fools 
Disgrace it more and more. 

Anne and the Georges next. 
Firm Sovereign Pontiflfs they, 

Clung to the dying power 
Of persecution's day. 

Till by the help of Whigs, 
Ordained of Heaven for this, 

We Catholics return 
To taste cur freedom's bliss. 
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So therefore should you seek 

To find the andent faith, 
First quit that sect of schism 

Pole warred against till death.* 



* Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558. Cardinal Pole, the 
last Archbishop of Canterbury, died the very same day as his 
cousin. Queen Mary, November 17, 1558. The new queen was 
crowned by Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle (all the other prelates 
refused) : one day when hearing mass the wretched woman sent 
to forbid this bishop to elevate the host* All the bishops op 
England, fourteen in number, were deposed and imprisoned in 
the very first year of Elizabeth ; the primatial see was vacant 
and Parker was put in there, and the other sees were fiUed up 
with unconsecrated candidates. — {See Sat^nders, quoted by Sirype, 
An, i, c, xL, also Strype, ib, and passim,) In 1559 Act after Act 
was passed against the Catholic faith, till in a very short time it 
was exterminated in England. Never was a country so com- 
pletely and so suddenly robbed of its religion. On March 21 a 
bill was read the second time, that the queen should appoint or 
collate bishops in bishoprics being vacant, and that without rites 
or ceremonies. The next day it was read a third time, and sent 
to the Lords. All the while the sacrilegious profanation of parish 
churches was being carried on with great force. The statue of 
St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury and Martyr, was broken 
to pieces at Dover, January 9, 1558. In Bow Church several 
persons got together privately and "pulled down the images and 
sacrament, and defeced the vestments and books." The same 
things happened more or less all over the country. Elizabeth as 
early as December 6, 1559, writing from Greenwich in answer 
to the letter of the whole English Episcopate which she had de- 
posed, says, "Your own Romish idolatry maketh you liars." ^ 
Why should I lengthen out this note ? and yet Anglicans persist 
in telling us their Church is one with ours. 

20 
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And in the fold of Christ, 
Eternal Ark of Strength, 

Your heart shall learn the truth. 
Its depth, and breadth, and length. 

No human sect can save. 
Though built of sage or king, 

God's Church alone is free, 
Alone the truth can bring. 

Thrice happy they who die 
On her undying breast. 

And hear her sweet refrain, 
" Grant them eternal rest." 



THE END. 



K. WASHBOURNE, PRINTER, x8 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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